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Survey of the World. 


Vice-President Garret A. 
Hobart died at his home 
in Paterson, N. J., on the 
morning of November 21st, and was buried 
on Saturday, November 25th. Mr. Hobart 
had not been in robust health for some 
months, suffering last fall from several at- 
tacks of angina pectoris. Through the win- 
ter he had continued trouble with his heart, 
aggravated by an attack of grip. He seemed, 
Lowever, to recover from this, and during the 
spring and summer was thought to be 
much better. In the fall, however, the 
trouble increased, and in the latter part of 
October his physicians announced that he 
would not be able to enter public life again. 
There was occasional reviving of strength, 
and at the last the country was taken by sur- 
prise when his death was announced. Mr. 
Hobart’s father was of New Hampshire de- 
scent, and came to New Jersey as a teacher, 
locating at Long Branch, where his son was 
born in 1844. He graduated at Rutgers Col- 
lege in 1863, studied law and taught school, 
being admitted to the bar in 1866 and was 
made counselor at law in 1869. Two years 
later he entered politics as City Counsel of 
Paterson and was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, re-elected in 1873 and made Speaker 
of the House. He also served in the Senate 
and repeatedly declined nominations to 
Congress. He was prominent in the National 
Republican conventions from 1876 to 1896, 
when he was nominated for the Vice-Presi 
dency. He has been known as a tactful and 
able parliamentarian and skillful in dealing 
with men. During his life in Washington 
he has been on the closest terms of intimacy 
with the President and the leaders in Con- 
gress, and has frequently exerted a strong 
influence. His letter on the gold standard 
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when accepting the nomination was wel- 
comed on every side as the most effective 
statement that had appeared; his vote se- 
cured the retention of the Philippines; his 
tact had not a little to do with settling War 
Department difficulties, and his social quali- 
ties did much for the popularity of the ad- 
ministration. The funeral at Paterson was 
an impressive occasion. The President and 
the Cabinet were present, as were alse a 
large number .of men prominent in na- 
tional affairs. The tribute by his pastor, Dr. 
David Magie, was eloquent, but not more so 
than the sincere grief of his fellow citizens, 
not merely those associated with him in pub- 
lic life, but those who knew him as a neigh- 
bor and friend. 





Reports from the conference 
of members of the Demo- 
cratic National Executive 
Committee in Chicago last week indicate 
that the party leaders will try to make oppo- 
sition to trusts the chief issue in next year’s 
campaign, reserving second place for denun- 
ciation of “ imperialism,” and permitting sil- 
ver to have such prominence as a reaffirma- 
tion of the old platform and. the nomination 
of Bryan will give to it. The newspaper or- 
gan of the party in New York remarked in 
its account of the proceedings: “‘ As near as 
could be ascertained the most obstinate diffi- 
culty which the party would be called upon 
to combat, according to the conferrees, was 
the phenomenon of high wages and prices 
generally.” Congressman Sulzer of New 
York was present, and he promised that if 
the party should make trusts its chief issue 
it would surely carry New York and New 
Jersey. Interviews with members of the 
committee, published in Democratic papers, 
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show that they were impressed by his argu- 
ments, altho a difference of opinion as to the 
form of the attack upon the incorporated 
combinations was disclosed, some saying the 
platform should call for the destruction of 
them, while others had not decided whether 
destruction would be more desirable than 
control. Mr. Croker has gone abroad, but 
before he returned to his stable in England 
he received Mr. Sulzer’s report and then gave 
to the press a curious manifesto against the 
trusts and the national Government. The 
President, he remarked, was “the head of 
the trust of trusts,” every man in the Cab- 
inet was “a trust promoter or a trust tool,” 
the army was recruited “to make rich trusts 
richer,” and the navy was “managed and 
juggled to reward trust servants.” Every- 
thing is organized,’’ said he, “‘ to make money 
out of the country,” an assertion which may 
have been suggested to him by his de- 
scription of his own government in New York 
before the Mazet Committee, that description 
at the close of which he assured the commit- 
tee that even in selecting candidates for the 
office of Judge of the Supreme Court he was 
“working for his own pocket, all the time.” 
The Executive Committee is inclined to fix 
an early date for the convention, perhaps the 
last week of May. Mr. Bryan gained six 
pounds while hunting in Missouri. He came 
out of the woods last week for a few mo- 
ments to denounce Secretary Gage for “ go- 
ing to the relief of speculators” by offering 
to buy bonds. 





There are no signs thus far 
that a bitter contest be- 
tween the builders in Chi- 
cago and the unions of the building trades 
will be averted by the acceptance of the 
terms of the builders’. ultimatum. The un- 
ions openly propose to ask the city coun- 
cil for an ordinance forbidding the police to 
interfere for the protection of non-union 
workmen when the latter are attacked. One 
cause of the controversy is the rules. by 
which the unions have sought to reduce the 
amount of work done by any man in a work- 
ing day. In some of the unions these rules 
forbid a member to do more than about half 
a fair day’s work in a full day, the penalty 
for a violation of them being a fine of $5. It 
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is stated that while a lather working at the 
ordinary rate can put up sixty bundles in a 
day the union limit is twenty-five bundles, 
This is reported to be a fair example of the 
regulations which have already prevented 
the erection of many buildings for which 
plans had been made. A very interesting 
but short-lived labor contest took place last 
week at the factory of the Union Horse Nail 
Company, in Chicago, where 120 girls went 
on strike to obtain an advance of 10 per 
cent. for 80 men in the same factory whose 
Wages, at day rates, were less than their 
own, which were paid at piece rates. The 
girls won in less than an hour. An advance 
was then offered to those girls who were re- 
ceiving $1.50 per day, and they declined it, 
suggesting that the proposed addition be 
given to a few who were receiving only 
$1.25. The company made this suggested 
change, and work was resumed. The wage 
controversy in Fall River has been settled 
for at least six months by an advance of 5 
per cent. and an agreement to make a slid- 
ing scale. ‘The General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor at its annual meeting 
adopted resolutions declaring that President 
McKinley is “the bitter enemy of labor,’ 
calling for the free coinage of silver, attack- 
ing trusts, denouncing the Government's 
“ efforts to subjugate the Filipinos,” and op- 
posing the acquisition by the nation of terri- 
tory beyond the limits of this continent. 





The Filipino rebellion as 
an organized movement is 
practically over. The lead- 
ers have held their last council of war, two 
of them being now in American hands, and 
Aguinaldo himself is fleeing with the Amer- 
ican scouts so close at his heels that they 
have more than once engaged his rear guard, 
while his mother and more of his family are 
within the American lines. The army has 
been disbanded and resolved into guerilla 
bands. To the south the Filipinos have ap- 
parently heard the news from the north and 
are returning to their homes, while in the 
north they are broken up into almost in- 
numerable bands, confining themselves to 
ambuscades and attacks wherever they cal 
find a few American soldiers. The railroad 
to Dagupan is entirely in American hands 
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and will soon be in running order, while Gen- 
erals Wheaton, Lawton and Young are press- 
ing toward Bayombong, where it is supposed 
that Aguinaldo was to make a stand. He 
apparently thought to escape by the sea, for 
he was heard of.at Aringay, near San Fer- 
rando, but then he turned to the east and 
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arrived at Tarlac, Aguinaldo arrived at Bay- 
ambang on November 13th, evidently much 
harassed, spattered with mud and his horses 
exhausted. The two Filipinos in American 
hands are Senor Bautista, the last president 
of the Filipino Congress, who gave himself 
up, and who affirms that the revolution is 
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there is no definite news in regard to him. 
There are reports that he is making for the 
province of Ilocos, on the northwest of the 
island, apparently with the hope of escaping 
from some seaport. Recognizing this the 
feet is keeping a close watch along the en- 
tite coast line. According to a Spanish 
crporal captured by the Filipinos, who has 


really due to the influence of Senor Mabini, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had a 
great scheme for the liberation of the Malay 
races under the leadership of the Filipinos. 
The other prominent man is Senor Buen- 
camino, sometimes called the “ brains of the 
insurrection,” and the chief author of the 
Filipino constitution and of most of the 
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State documents. After the capture of Tar- 
lac he fled toward the coast and took refuge 
in a small village. The villagers learned 
who he was and handed him over to the 
American authorities, and he is now in Ma- 
nila. Another item of interest is that the en- 
- tire province of Zamboanga, in the island of 
Mindanao, has surrendered unconditionally 
to Commander Very, of the “ Castine.” 
Many of the local chiefs have declared their 
loyalty, and the delivery of all guns is prom- 
ised. 





The Veterans’ Association 
of Matanzas has issued 
a protest against the con- 
templated appointment of a civil governor in 
place of the present military governor, and 
this has been approved by seventeen towns 
in the provinces of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara. The Association in Havana-has taken 
similar action. Gereral Gomez objects to 
the proposed change, saying that “ the only 
civil government we want is one elected by 
our own people.” Others who have approv- 
ed the protest say that the discontinuance 
of the military government should be fol- 
lowed at once by independence and not by 
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a civil government controlled by the United- 


States. It is said that the organization 
formed by the union of the National party 
and the Cuban League will send to Congress 
a petition asking that the people be permit- 
ted to hold a general election in February 
next, for the election of a President, a Vice- 
president and a House of Representatives. 
The plan provides for a Senate, to consist of 
ohne member from each province and six sec- 
retaries or cabinet ministers, all of these 
members of the upper chamber to be ap- 
pointed by the, newly elected President. It 
will also propose that 5,000 American sol- 
diers be retained in the island under Gen- 
eral Wood or General Lee. 
cable message 


In response to a 
from the Government at 
Washington, General Wood sailed for this 
country from Santiago on the 23d inst. It is 
still feported that he may be selected for the 
office of civil governor, and there also comes 
from Washington a story that the President 
may appoint a civilian who has been the 
governor of a State, retiring General Lee 
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and General Wilson with the rank of brig. 
adier-general in the regular army, and plac- 
ing Generals Wood and Ludlow in command 
of two departments which shall include the 
entire island. There is much complaint be- 
cause the planters cannot borrow money and 
the people can get no work. Alvaristo Mon- 
talva, a planter, with the editor of the Ha- 
vana Epoca, and William McDowell, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban-American League, had an 
interview with President McKinley last 
week, and submitted a petition from the 
Cuban Farmers’ and Planters’ Association, 
in which our Government is asked to reduce 
the American duty on Cuban sugar, at least 
to a level with the duty provided in treaties 
of reciprocity with the British West Indies, 
and to establish on the island a bank, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, from which planters 
shall be able to procure loans. 





Captain Leary, Governor 
of Guam, is a _ genuine 
American in his absolute 
independence of judgment, his freedom from 
all regard for conventionalities, his clear- 
sighted vision as to what he wants and his 
direct method of getting it. His method of 
dealing with the natives is unique. Finding 
them ignorant, prejudiced, lazy, and if not 
immoral at least non-moral, he has proceeded 
to bring them into line with modern civiliza- 
tion. .A general order commands every in- 
habitunt without a trade to secure land from 
the Government, if necessary, and plant veg- 
etables suflicient for his support; also to 
have “at least 12 hens, 1 cock and 1 sow.” 
Immediately on securing his land he is to 
clear, clean and plant it within such time as 
the Government may deem necessary, and if 
it is not then accomplished and he cannot 
show good cause he is to be regarded as a 
vagrant. Every part of the island may be 
utilized for cultivation, and, if necessary. 
must be protected with fences from damage 
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by cattle; and new land to be utilized for 


stock farming is to be fenced in by its own- 
ers. Finding a generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of society, with polygamy and Ccol- 
cubinage on every hand, a general order was 
issued that concubinage was henceforth pro 
hibited and declared to be a crime, punish: 
able, after November 3d, 1899, by fine and 
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imprisonment, and all persons so living were 
commanded to procure from the Government 
the necessary marriage license and be mar- 
vied by either the civil or church authori- 
ties, or by both, in order that their children 
may become legitimatized. Until that date 
the license and ceremony were to be free. 
Commenting upon this in his report, Captain 
Leary says: 

“The results are most gratifying and the 
divorce court and hymeneal altar are popular 
resorts. The court crier and the merry wed- 
ding bells are constantly and harmoniously ring- 
ing out their decrees.” 

The captain has been obliged to limit the 
amount of supplies issued to:visiting ships 
or sold out of the island and to pay special 
attention to the erection of such buildings as 
are needed. While regretting the small force 
at his command needed for general policing 
he permits it to remain in this condition in 
view of the poor accommodations. The gen- 
eral administration of justice he has placed 
in the hands of a military commission to ex- 
ercise its functions until further orders. 

That our Government has 
not been regardless of the 
changes going on in China, 
especially in their relations to American 
commercial interests, has been made mani- 
fest by the announcement that correspond- 
ence has been entered into between the State 
Department and the European Govern- 
ments as to their proposed action in that 
country. It appears that written pledges 
were asked for of their purpose to take no 
steps antagonistic to the treaty rights of this 
country. This was somewhat unusual, and 
there has been some delay on the part of 
the Governments, due partly ‘at least to 
their wish to learn just what position the 
United States was to take, and why it 
should thus become a party to the question 
of the territorial dismemberment of China. 
General verbal assurances were, it is said, 
given, but Secretary Hay does not seem 
to be satisfied with them, and presses 
his request for written statements that 
nothing is intended derogatory to American 
treaty rights in that Empire. One result is 
that the alignment is becoming. very evi- 
dent. England and Germany are under- 
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stood to be perfectly willing to comply with 
the request, but Russia and France seem to 
hold off, notwithstanding that M. Delcassé 
in a speech in the House of Deputies last 
week expressed himself very strongly in fa- 
vor of the “open door” and opposed to 
Chinese partition. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the opposition to such definite 
statements comes almost entirely from Rus- 
sia, France merely observing the require- 
ments of her alliance. Another and more 
important result is that negotiations are 
said to have been inaugurated for a clear 
agreement among the Powers as to the 
course to be pursued in China. Great Brit- : 
ain, Japan and this country are already in 
substantial accord, and Emperor William 
has been considerably influenced by his 
English visit, including some conferences 
with Mr. Choate, so that he will join them. 
There remain, therefore, Russia and 
France. Some surprise is expressed in 
Washington that Russia should seem to 
hold aloof, especially as the question of 
trade relations between the two countries is 
up, and there is a probability that the treaty 
of 1832 may be remodeled. No decision can 
be expected at once, but there is consider- 
able diplomatic correspondence going on. 





The Emperor’s visit to England 
has closed, with no special mark 
of interest. He has been enter- 
tained right royally, has enjoyed shooting in 
the parks and has apparently discussed pol- 
itics rather freely,.for while Lord Salisbury 
has uot been present owing to the death of 
Lady Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour has ab- 
sented himself for the same reason, Mr. 
Chamberlain has been much in evidence 
with the Emperor and Count Von Bulow. In 
Germany the effect appears to have been 
good, and some men of the hostile press 
have apparently come to the conclusion 
that continued anti-British talk is useless 
and injurious. The cordial reception given 
to the Emperor not merely by the Queen, 
but by the people, seems to have been ap- 
preciated, but more than that, in all proba- 
bility, the change is due to a growing con- 
viction that Germany’s trade interests are 
identified with an English rather than a 
Russian alliance. ‘During the Emperor’s ab- 
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sence, somewhat unexpectedly to him and 
apparently to German statesmen generally, 
the Anti-Strike bill pressed so hard a little 
time ago by the Emperor has been defeated, 
and there is no expectation that there will 
be any renewed effort at anti-Socialist leg- 
islation during the present session. Every 
energy is to be directed to the Navy bill; 
even the Canal bill must yield temporarily. 
What reception will be accorded to this is 
uncertain. It is looked upon by many as a 
violation of previous pledges, and as com- 
mitting the Empire to a scale of expense 
which must bear very heavily on the peo- 
ple. It will require all the influence of the 
Emperor to convince the people of its ne- 
cessity, if Germany is to have her full share 
in the world’s commerce. The Samoan ar- 
rangement, so grateful to the people, and a 
general open door policy in China, in hearty 
accord with England and this country, may 
be able to overcome much of the opposition. 





At last the British troops have 
The British commenced to advance, and 
Advancing have already won two im- 
portant victories. These were both by Gen- 
eral Methuen advancing for the relief of 
Kimberley. The first battle took place at 
Belmont, north of the Orange River on the 
road from De Aar, and the second at Gras 
Pan, a little further on the way' toward 
Kimberley. Both victories were won at 
high cost, the Boers resisting very bravely 
and yielding only to the furious bayonet 
charges of the British troops. The battles 
commenced in each case with artillery fire, 
followed by the infantry charge. While as 
yet there is no direct communication with 
Kimberley, heliograph reports indicate that 
all is well there. In Natal General Buller 
has arrived at Durban, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Pietermaritzburg. General 
Joubert was reported as turning southward 
that he might resist the advance from Dur- 
ban, and for a time the garrison at Estcourt 
was entirely isolated and there was consid- 
erable fighting along the Mooi River. Since 
the advance of the British troops the Boers 
have fallen back toward Colenso, on the 
Tugela River, and Estcourt is again in com- 
munication with the south. These successes 
of the British troops have occasioned very 
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great gratification in England, and also are 
considered as having an excellent effect 
upon the Dutchmen of Cape Colony. A large 
number of these, it is believed, have joined 
the Boer forces. President Schreiner has 
shown himself thoroughly loyal to the Brit- 
ish Government, and has sent word to Pres- 
ident Steyn, of the Orange Free State, that 
he will be held responsible for damage re- 
sulting from his commandeering of British 
subjects in Cape Colony to join the Boers. 





The advance of the Khalifa 
toward Khartum, reference 
to which was made a short 
time ago, has proved his destruction. Ac- 
cording to dispatches received from General 
Kitchener, General Wingate’s force came up 
with the Arab’s army near Gedil and at- 
tacked it. A sharp fight followed in which 
the dervishes were utterly defeated, their en- 
tire camp being taken, while thousands sur- 
rendered. The Khalifa himself, surrounded 
by a bodyguard of the Emirs, was killed and 
all the principal chiefs were killed or cap- 
tured except Osman Digna, who, as usual, 
escaped. The Khalifa and his immediate 
guard made a most gallant stand but were 
swept away by the artillery and cavalry. 
This closes the organized resistance to the 
English and Egyptian occupation of the Su- 
dan. The Mahdi’s revolt commenced in 1881. 
Khartum was taken and Gordon killed in 
1885, and a few months later the Mahdi died, 
appointing Abdullah as his successor. He 
made himself absolute master of life and 
death in the whole region, harassed the 
Abyssinians, sent insulting letters to Queen 
Victoria, the Sultan and the Khedive, and 
played the tyrant on every hand. His inva- 
sion of Egypt was stopped by General Gren- 
fel in 1889, but for seven years the entire 
region south of Berber was abandoned to 
him and given over to slavery. Then came 
the campaign of General Kitchener. One 
point after another was taken until Khartum 
was captured September 2d, 1898. Since 
then the Khalifa has been wandering in the 
regions south and apparently losing hold 
upon his followers. This last expedition was 
probably an effort to regain his ascendency, 
and it has resulted in the complete overthrow 
of his power. 
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«And Countless Others.” 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 


UR President in his Thanksgiving 
QO Proclamation begins a list of mercies, 
but does not complete it. It was with 
him, as it was with the man who attempted 
to make a list of the Hebrew heroes—time 
failed him. He is soon driven to take refuge 
in the spacious phrase, “and countless oth- 
ers.” 

It is these “ countless others ” which will 
furnish food for thought. No one of us ¢an 
count them all, but we ought to count a few 
of them. It is difficult to be grateful for 
things in general. It is only as we single out 
specific blessings, and look at them attentive- 
ly, that the heart becomes a fountain and 
flows gratitude. The scholars tell us that 
“thank ” is related to “ think.’’ To be thank- 
ful is to be thinkful. Thanksgiving Day §is, 
therefore, a time for meditation. Unless we 
think we cannot be grateful. It is only 
when we muse that the fire burns. We 
should be more grateful than we are did we 
have more time to think of the good things 
which daily come to us. Thanksgiving Day 
isa summons to quiet thinking. 

A little thought clears up many a miscon- 
ception and saves from many a degrading 
sin, We live in a rough and blustering 
world, and as the years come.and go we get 
badly bruised and broken. Something or 
other is always going wrong, and when we 
ourselves are not spoiling our life somebody 
else is marring it for us. There are misfor- 
tunes and disappointments and tribulations 
hot a few, and unless we think we are apt to 
fall into desponding moods and give forth 
lugubrious sounds. A dog or cat will under 
sudden pressure set all the air into unmu- 
sical vibrations. And so also will a human 
being unless he thinks. Pressure in a world 
like this is inevitable, and our reason was 
given us to save us from animal demon- 
strations. The habit of whining and snarl- 
ing is inexcusable, but common grumblers, 
like the poor, are always with us. To tum- 


ble into the ditch of cynicism is easy, to get 
out again is an achievement. Thanksgiving 
Day, like an angel of God, gives men a 
change to get out of the ditch, and offers to 
put a song in their mouth. Charles Dickens 
has reminded us that Christmas is a kind, 
charitable, forgiving time, and that is what 
Thanksgiving Day ought to be. It is the 
broadest day: in all the year. It is broader 
even than Christmas. It gathers in the Jews 
and the Mohammedans, and all other human 
beings who are capable of feeling grateful, 
and sets them to singing a sweet song. It 
points to countless mercies, and says to mor- 
tals: ‘‘ Think on these things.” 

It is not a day for the discussion of vexed 
and vexing problems. The day has been al- 
most ruined for many persons by the folly of 
those preachers who have formed the vicious 
habit of attempting to crack on Thanksgiv- 
ing morning some tough-shelled national nut. 
Have we not enough problems through the 
year without dumping a lot of them into the 
one day sacredly set apart for thinking of 
our mercies? Are we not reminded perpetu- 
ally of national dangers and national duties? 
Do not the newspapers flaunt daily before 


.our eyes all of our sins and all of our compli- 


cated and harassing problems? Is it not 
enough to spend 364 days in every year grap- 
pling with tangled questions, that we should 
lay violent hands on the one day consecrated 
to the cultivation of gratitude and prostitute 
it to uses foreign to its purpose and its spirit? 
Who feels grateful after a fresh tussle with 
a knotty problem? How can the heart rise 
into the glory of a grateful mood if there is 
piled upon it the weight of a disputed sub- 
ject, or the burden of an analysis of national 
corruption. It is this custom of putting 
Thanksgiving services to improper uses that 
has played havoc with the religious observ- 
ance of the day among such large circles of 
Christian people. The day was never in- 
tended to be used as a dissecting room in 
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which the body ‘politic shall be dissected by 
some one skilled in the treatment of diseases, 
or as an opportunity for forcing on men’s 
minds and hearts the cares and difficulties 
of which they are already tired and sick. 
The average American is not disposed on 
Thanksgiving morning to give himself up to 
an elaborate argument in favor of or against 
any State or national policy or idea. He 
feels more like saying: 
“Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care 
And come like the benediction 
- That follows after prayer.” 

No poem has in it greater power to quiet 
the restless pulse of care than the story of a 
man’s own life. On Thanksgiving Day a 
man is justified in thinking about himself. 
Let him think his way back to the old home. 
Let him be a boy again. Let him live once 
more among those he knew and loved in 
boyhood. Let him recall the faces of father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, teachers, friends, 
until they take their places in a _ picture 
which falls like a spell upon the imagination 
and soothes and sweetens the heart. Let him 
think his way across the years, with their 
lights and shadows, their ups and .downs, 
their sweet and bitter, their roses and their 
thorns, until the whole road shines in memory 
like a path along which a celestial splendor 
has been spread. Heaven lay about us in 
our infancy. We have caught glimpses of 
heaven now and then along the way. We 
have been in deep abysses. We have passed 
through starless nights. We have wrestled 
with angels and with demons. We have 
known what Gehenna is. How wonderful is 
life, and how beautiful! It seems, some- 
times, all like a dream. We did not under- 
stand the days as they came to us. They 
were, as Emerson says, “‘ muffled and dumb, 
like barefoot dervishes.” Now we _ under- 
stand them better than we did. Deliver- 
ances numberless and marvelous come out 
to view. Mercies which we did not appre- 
ciate now flash upon us, evidencing the good- 
ness of God. Treasures which we did not 
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prize when we possessed them are fiow val- 
ued beyond price ‘as the property of the 
mind. Disappointments which pierced the 
heart have been overruled in wondrous 
ways. Crosses which we supposed would 
crush us have been borne triumphantly. His 
grace has proved sufficient. Sorrows which 
we thought would sap the heart and leave 
us dead have ministered to us in beautiful 
and holy ways. The nights without a star, 
each had a message. The pains of Tophet 
were a part of the process of redemption. 
The dark places, as we look back on them, 
glow with a radiance which escaped us then. 
The Lord was in these places, tho we knew it 
not. How mysterious is life, and how beau- 
tiful” With the memories of the years 
crowding on us we feel like saying: 
“ For ills averted all unseen by me, 

For darkened days that healed my dazzled 

eyes, 

For suffering which brought a company 

Of gentle ministers, in stern disguise, 

For weariness which made me lean on thee, 
Teach me to thank thee, Lord!” 

We ought to think of ourselves, and of 
others only to love and help them. We 
should look for the best things in our heart 
and life. God does this, and why should we 
not imitate him? It is not profitable to make 
one’s self out a worm. We do not strengthen 
ourselves by counting up our sins or by med- 
itating upon our unworthiness and frailty. 
Thomas Carlyle had a curious recipe for con- 
tentment: “ Fancy that thou deservedst to be 
hanged—as is most likely—thou wilt feel it 
happiness to be only shot; fancy that thou 
deservedst to be hanged in a hair halter—it 
will be luxury to die in hemp.” Not so did 
Saul of Tarsus reach the hights of content- 
ment and rejoicing—neither can we. We are 
sinners, but not without a trace of goodness. 
At least one grace or virtue has been fra- 
grant in each one of us throughout the year, 
Let us be thankful for growth in character, 
however slow. Let us count with joy our 
virtues, tho many of them are as yet only 
in the bud. We are growing, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. We have large 
promises, rich encouragement, sweet cons0- 
lation, glorious hopes, and for all of these, 0 
God, we return thee thanks. 


Broapway TaBERNACLE, New York City. 
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Some Inner Phases of the Samoan Question.. 
By William Lea Chambers, Rr 


CuieF Justice oF SAMOA. 


be a thing of the past, for there can 

be no doubt that the Senate will 
ratify any arrangement comportable with 
honor by which we secure release from an 
entangling alliance, fraught from its incep- 
tion with such dangerots possibilities. The 
Treaty of Berlin has never been else than a 
makeshift, a substitute for the anarchical 
condition pre-existent in Samoa, and always 
a menace to our international equipoise. 
Conceived in an evil hour it has delivered 
a brood of abortions to the blushing shame 
of all partieS to the misalliance. It is safe to 
say, however, that we very early repented, 
and that at any time after discovering the 
error of our way we would have accepted 
any honorable path of escape from a situa- 
tion caltulated to embroil us at any time in 
international antagonism pregnant with dir- 
est consequences. At one time, to avoid 
conditions that portended an _ explosion 
whose reverberations would have aroused 
the slumbers of civilization, it was even con- 
templated by those in authority that we had 
better sacrifice all the rights, largely imag- 
inary, asserted by us antecedent to the 


a he Condominium in Samoa will soon 


Treaty, rather than reap the whirlwind lurk- . 


ing in the political clouds. 

It may be that some day the true story of 
the Berlin Treaty will be told. In this article 
the inviting subject cannot even be touched 
upon. <A large proportion of the matter 
which has found its way into an “open 
door” press during the recent months has 
been utter drivel, ink-slinging, in the main, 
of people who were ignorant, or worse. To 
eradicate the false impression so created and 
furnish the public with “ enlightenment,” in 
accordance with your request for this article, 
would be an impossible task. The subject 
cannot be compressed as indicated. Some 
things cannot be put in a nutshell, and the 
Samoan question is conspicuously one of 
them, ’ 


Responding to your invitation for an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ any of the phases of the Samoan 
subject upon which the public needs general 
enlightenment,” I have chosen, within the 
prescribed limits, two points, each selected 
because it has been largely through the col- 
umns of your journal that false impressions 
regarding them have been created. 

First, as to the charges which have been 
so persistently iterated that the English 
(Protestant) missionaries - instigated the 
troubles that resulted in a war which be- 
smirches the escutcheons of three great civil- 
ized nations. The successful candidate in 
the kingship contest, Malietoa Tanumafili, 
is denounced as the “ missionary puppet,” 
the “divinity student,’ while the defeated 
contestant, Tupua Mataafa, is apostrophized 
as the “hoary-headed old Catholic hero,” 
whose Catholicism, it may be assumed, con- 
sists chiefly in his submissiveness to a lot 
of French priests of the same order, no 
doubt, as the friars in Guam, whose room’ 
Captain-Governor Leary considered more de- 
sirable than their presence, and of the still 
larger army of friars who are said to be at 
the bottom, really, of the .troubles in the 
Philippines. The dismembered and other- 
wise mutilated bodies of our gallant sailor- 
boys testify aloud to the kind of heroism 
which should forever stigmatize him. Ver- 
ily hath he, first in battle with the Germans 
on that dark morning in December, 1888, and 
with English and American blue-jackets in 
recent months, tasted in a savage way the 
blood of all its “ great friends.” 

A few facts serve to enlighten any intelli- 
gent reader and dispel. the calumny indus- 
triously sought to be placed upon the best 
men and women in Samoa—the only people 
who have ever gone to those beautiful shores 
solely for the good of the natives. 

When Malietoa Tanu was yet a child, his 
father, King Malietoa Laupepa, according to 
Samoan custom, discarded his wife. She 
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went away for the time in disgrace, and 
found an asylum among her people on the 
further shores of another island. She was 
not of the Malietoa strain, and subsequently 
married a Mataafa chief. The child Tanu 
was reared in the midst of influences calcu- 
lated to estrange him from his father and the 
people of the Malietoa name. The boy never 
afterward lived with the old king, and he 
was so unknown about Apia that he was 
rarely heard of, and the only time he was 
ever in evidence there, before being chosen 
as the representative of the Malietoa family 
for the kingship, was at his father’s funeral. 
It is true that for a while before this he had 
been a student at a missionary school, as 
hundreds of other Samoan boys. All the 
missionaries, Congregational, Wesleyan 
(both English),- French Catholics and Amer- 
ican Mormons, were known to me, and the 
only expression I ever heard from any of 
them was in deprecation of Tanu’s candi- 
dacy. One of the gentlemen’of the London 
Mission was called upon to make certain 
translations for the court of documents in 
the Samoan language, relating to the cus- 
toms and traditions of the people, submitted 
by the contestants. This same gentleman 
had often been employed by my predecessors 
in the office of Chief Justice, and was sub- 
sequently employed for similar work by the 
members of the International High Commis- 
sion. He was not only recognized and. ad- 
mitted to be the best scholar in the islands, 
but the most thorough student of Samoan 
customs and traditions. During many 
lengthy investigations he never dropped an 
expression that intimated either personal: 
preference or action, pro or con, of his So- 
ciety. Whatever his or his Society’s feelings 
were in the matter, they were absolutely 
exempt from any participation in the King- 
ship contest, so far as their attitude could 
be judged from the point of view of the 
court. Furthermore, of the 36,000 native 
population not exceeding one-seventh are 
Catholic; the remainder, approximating 
30,000, are Protestants, mainly adherents of 
the London Missionary Society. Granting 
that all the Catholics were supporters of 
Mataafa, which was not the case, he must 
have had twice as many Protestant follow- 
ers to have given him half the tota] popula- 
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tion. It is claimed, however, by his cham. 
pions, that four-fifths of all the Samoans 
were his supporters, which, if true, would 
have given-him four times as many Protes- 
tant as Catholic followers. It is idiotic to 
believe that -these missionaries would have 
undertaken to influence so small a minority 
to make war upon so vast a majority of 
their own religious adherents. That these 
men and women who had dedicated their 
lives to the civilization and salvation of an 
ignorant, impulsive race_of South Sea Is- 
landers should deliberately set themselves 
about a work so nefarious as that charged 
against them is beyond approval of common 
sense. This phase of the question has been 
dwelt on somewhat lengthily, because your 
journal stands for a constituency peculiarly 
interested in the spread of that kind of civil- 
ization ‘whose underlying principle is evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

The second point selected is in reference to 
the part taken by the naval forces of the re- 
spective governments. While the kingship 
trial was proceeding there was one British 
and one German war ship in Samoan waters. 
If there had been a United States cruiser as 
well it may be assumed that’ there would 
The German Consular 
representative having refused to recognize 
the decision, in the face of the solemn dec- 
larations of the Treaty to which his Govern- 
ment was a party, that “the Signatory 
Governments will accept and abide by such 
decision,” the defeated Mataafa faction be- 
gan. aggressive warlike movements. The 
rebel troops in surprising numbers were 
seen to be surrounding and even invading 
the municipality. This is a prescribed ter- 
ritory, exempted by the Treaty from any 
control by the native government, and with- 
in which the three Treaty governments had 
guaranteed “the security of life, property 
and trade of their respective citizens and 
subjects.” It was plainly seen that the 
Treaty was not only being violated right 
under the guns of war ships, but that Bu 
ropean and American lives and _ properties 
were in imminent danger. Under these co2- 
ditions the captain of the British ship pro 
posed to the German commander to land 4 
joint force to restrain the invasion and to 
maintain Treaty obligations generally. This 
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proposal was declined, and the British cap- 
tain was forced to act independently, and of 
necessity confined his operations on shore 
to the protection of English and. American 
citizens. When hostilities actually com- 
menced a few hours later the German cap- 
tain landed a force for the protection of his 
nationals. 

It would fill a book to detail the thrilling 
events that quickly pressed upon each other 
between these occurrences and the arrival of 
the . flagship ‘“‘ Philadelphia,” with Rear- 
Admiral Kautz in command, some weeks 
later, but they must be omitted here. Simple 
justice, however, commands the statement 
that the British naval officers, during all 
that time, unabatedly maintained without 
partiality the honor of the American and 
English flags. The blue-jackets of Her 
Majesty’s “‘ Porpoise,’”’ who were sent, un- 
requisitioned, to protect my family and re- 
sist the advance of the rebel force, many 
times its number, stood guard under the two 
flags, perhaps the first time in history such 
a thing had occurred; and on a still more 
memorable occasion, when it became neces- 
sary, in assisting to reopen the Supreme 
Court, to drive away the rebel forces who 
had taken possession of the building, a force 
of thirty blue-jackets was landed under 
these same twin flags. May they ever re- 
main entwined, as they were on these two 
occasions, the true emblems of international 
honor and power ! 

Admiral Kautz brought with him explicit 
instructions, susceptible of only one line of 
execution, and besides was clothed with the 
discretion which necessarily inheres in all 
high military officers when far removed and 
cut off from the seat of Government. The 
old Admiral, whose courage, discretion and 
patriotism were conspicuous in every move- 
ment, needs no- defense here. Having 
weathered the storms of. three-score years 
or more, and served his country for two- 
thirds of that tiyae with distinguished abil- 
ity, he has built for himself a fortress in the 
esteem and affection of the people, which 
heeds to be attacked with better stuff than 
false reports and prejudiced criticism. Con- 
forming with military precision to his in- 
structions, he decided, after careful and de- 
liberate investigation of the whole matter, 
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and with the concurrence of the American 
and British Consuls and all the British naval 
officers, upon the only course consistent with 
honor—namely, to uphold and defend the 
pledges these great nations had made when 
they assumed the burdens of the Berlin 
Treaty. He was impelled to take the action 
he did not only by the terms of his instruc- 
tions, but by the condition of things as he 
found them’ on the spot; by the logic of 
events and by the irresistible appeals of na- 
tional prestige. Once determined upon he 
pursued his purpose with vigor, first having 
exhausted every feasible remedy for an ad- 
justment with the misguided rebels, and the 
campaign was moving toward successful re- 
sults very rapidly when information of the 
appointment of the International Commis- 
sion suspended all further military opera- 
tions. 

No reflection is intended and no criticism 
indulged toward the German naval repre- 
sentatives. They professed to be neutral. 
Students of the subject must determine for 
themselves, and history will disclose, whether 
the Anglo-American or German action was . 
in support of Treaty obligations. 

Our State Department has emerged from 
the whole unfortunate imbroglio with dig- - 
nified success. The negotiations have been 
conducted on our part with great skill, and 
diplomacy has secured for us more than at 
any previous stage of the question might 
have been possible. Practically invited by 
the two other signatory Powers, to state our 
wishes in the premises, we managed to se- 
cure more than it was supposed we had the 
right to demand, and, as it would appear, 
without offending either of our great friends. 
Besides the commercial position and privi- 
leges which we share equally with the Ger- 
mans, we have acquired by contract with 
them and the English a land-locked and , 
easily defensible harbor far superior in 
strategic advantages to any other in that 
part of the world.’ Tutuila is the pearl of 
the South Pacific in beauty and in fertility. 
The people on that island and Manua, which 
also comes to wus, are separated by many 
miles of water from the islands of the Upolu 
and Savaii, which go to the Germans, and it 
is upon these latter that all the political dis- 
turbances have occurred. The contending 
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factions are all on the island that belong to 
Germany. A commercial center will no 
doubt spring up on the islands of Tutuila, 
which will probably become the port of call 
for the American-Australian line of ships, 
as was years ago the case, this island being 
a hundred miles nearer the direct sailing line 
than the port of Apia. 

England for a long time has been weary 
of the name of Samoa, and was ready to 
welcome any result that would strengthen 
her at other points where she had interests 
of higher consequence. The Solomon Islands 
and Zanzibar, and an inchoate sort of claim 
of Germany in Tonga, figure in the negotia- 
tions, but the real quid pro quo secured by 
England is more than likely German disin- 
terestedness in the South African troubles. 

The policy of Prince Bismarck has received 
vindication, and the larger part of Samoan 
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territory becomes a German colony. In- 

perial honor in the South Pacific has beem 

preserved, and the unaccountable, almosit 
unanimous sentiment of the people of Ger-.- 
many placated; and the American people: 
should be profoundly grateful that diplo-- 
macy has at last succeded in disentangling : 
us from an alliance with foreign powers : 
which possessed more elements of danger ~ 
than any other treaty ever negotiated by our © 
Government. The Berlin-Samoan arrange- 

ment was unique. Let it remain so. 

How much our diplomacy was _ helped 
toward the happy solution by those who oc- 
cupied other spheres on the spot, and, at 
the risk of position and life, stood for per- 
sonal integrity and their country’s honor, 
cannot, for manifest reasons, be suggested 
by the writer. 


WasuincrTon, D, C, 


Three Parables. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RussIAN BY NATHAN HAsKELL Do tg, 


PARABLE THE SECOND. 


M EN were trafficking in flour, butter, milk 


and all kinds of foodstuffs. And as 

each one was desirous of receiving the 
greatest profit and becoming rich as soon as 
possible, all these men got more and more in- 
to the habit of adulterating their goods with 
cheap and injurious mixtures: with the flour 
they mixed bran and marble dust, they put 
oleomargarine into their butter, they put 
water and chalk into their milk. And until 
these goods reached the consumers all went 
well: the wholesale traders sold them to the 
retailers and the retailers distributed them 
in small quantities. 

There were many stores and shops, and 
the wares, it seemed, went off very rapidly. 
And the tradesmen were satisfied. But the 
nity consumers, those that did not raise 
their own produce and were therefore 
obliged to buy it, found it very harmful and 
disagreeable. The flour was bad, the butter 
and milk were bad, but as there were no 


other wares except those adulterated to be 
had in the city markets, the city consumers 
continued to buy them, and they complained 
because the food tasted bad and was un- 
wholesome; they blamed themselves, and 
ascribed it to the wretched way in which the 
food was prepared. Meantime the trades- 
people continued more and more flagrantly 
to adulterate their foodstuffs with cheap 
foreign ingredients. Thus passed a suffi- 
ciently long time. The city people were all 
suffering, and no one had the resolution to 
express his dissatisfaction. 

And it happened that a housekeeper who 
had always given her family food and drink 
of her own make came to the city. This 
woman had spent her whole life in the prep- 
aration of food, and, tho she was not a fa- 
mous cook, still she knew very well how to 
bake bread and to cook good dinners. 

This woman bought various articles in the 
city and began to bake and cagk, Her loaves 
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Three Parables 


did not rise, but fell. Her cakes, owing to 
the oleomargarine butter, seemed tasteless. 
She set-her milk, but there was no cream. 
The housekeeper instantly came to the con- 
clusion that her purchases were poor. She 
examined them, and her surmises were con- 
firmed. She found lime in the flour, oleo- 
margarine in the butter, chalk in the milk. 
Finding that all the materials she had bought 
were adulterated, the housekeeper went to 
the bazaars and began in a loud voice to ac- 
cuse the tradesmen and to demand that they 
should either stock their shops with good, 
nutritious, unadulterated articles, or else 
cease to trade, and shut up shop. 

But the tradesmen paid no attention to the 
housekeeper, but told her that their goods 
were first-class, that the whole city had been 
buying of them for so many years, and that 
they even had medals, and they showed her 
their medals on their signs. But the house- 
keeper did not give in. 

“T don’t need any medals,”’ said she, “ but 
wholesome food, so that I and my children 
may not have stomach troubles from it.” 


“Apparently, my good woman, you have 
hever seen genuine flour and butter,” said 
the tradesmen, showing her the white, pure- 
looking flour in varnished bins, the wretched 
imitation of butter lying in neat dishes, and 
the white fluid in glittering transparent jars. 

“Of course I know them,” replied the 


housekeper, “ because all my life long I 
have had to do with them, and I have cooked 
with them and have eaten them, I and my 
children. Your goods are adulterated. Here 
is the proof of it,” said she, displaying the 
spoilt bread, the oleomargarine in the cakes, 
and the sediment in the milk. “ You ought 
to throw all this stuff of yours into the river 
or burn it, and get unadulterated goods in- 
stead.” 

And the woman, ‘standing in front of the 
Shops, kept incessantly crying her one mes- 
Sage to the purchasers who came by, and the 
purchasers began to be troubled. 

Then, perceiving that this audacious house- 
keeper was likely to injure their wares, the 
tradesmen said to the purchasers:— 

“Look here, gentlemen, what a lunatic 
‘this woman is! She wants people to perish 
of starvation. She insists on our burning up 
and destroying all our provisions. What 
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would you have to eat if we should heed her 
and refuse to sell you our goods? Do not 
listen to her, she is a coarse country woman, 
and she is no judge of provisions, and it is 
nothing but-envy which makes her attack 
us. She is poor and wants every one else 
to be as poor as she is.” 

Thus spoke the tradesmen to the gathering 
throng, purposely blinking the fact that the 
woman wanted, not that all provisions 
should be destroyed, but that good ones 
should be substituted for bad. 

And thereupon the throng fell upon the 
woman and began to beat her. And tho she 
assured them all that she had no wish to 
destroy the foodstuffs, that, on the contrary, 
she had all her life been occupied in feeding 
others and herself, but that she only wanted 
that those men who took upon themselves 
the feeding of the people should not poison 
them with ‘deleterious adulterations pre- 
tending to be edible. Tho she ‘pleaded her 
cause eloquently, they refused to hear her 
because their minds were made up that she 
wanted to deprive people of the food which 
they needed. 

The same thing has happened to me in re- 
gard to the art and science of our day. 

All my life long I have been fed on this 
food, and to the best of my ability I have 
attempted to feed others on it. And as this 
for me is a food and not an object of traffic 
or luxury, I know beyond a question when 
food is food and when it is only a counter- 
feit. And now when I made trial of the 
food which in our time began to be offered 
for sale in the intellectual bazaar under the 
guise of art and science, and attempted to 
feed those dear to me with it, I discovered 
that a large part of this food was not gen- 
uine. And when I declared that the art and 
the science on sale in the intellectual bazaar 
are margarined, or at least contain great mix- 
tures of what is foreign to true art and true 
science, and that I know this because the 
produce I have bought in the intellectual 
bazaar has been proved to me, not merely 
disadvantageous to me and those near and 
dear to me, but positively deleterious, then I 
was hooted at and abused, and it was in- 
sinuated that I did this because I was un- 
trained and could not properly treat of such 
lofty objects. 
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When I began to show that the dealers 
themselves in these intellectual wares were 
all the time charging one another with cheat- 
ing, when I called to mind that in all times 
under the name of art and science much 
that was bad and harmful was offered to 
men, and that consequently in our time also 
the same danger was threatening, that this 
was no joke, that the poison for the soul 
Was many times more dangerous than a 
poison for the body, and that therefore these 
spiritual products ought to be examined 
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with the greatest attention when they are 
offered to us in the form of food, and every- 
thing counterfeit and deleterious ought to be 
rejected,—when I began to say this, no one, 
no one, not a single man in a single article 
or book, made reply to these arguments, but 
from all the shops there was a chorus of 
cries against me as against the woman: “ He 
is a fool! He wants to destroy art and 
science which we live by! Beware of him 
and do not heed him! Hear us, hear us! 
We have the very latest foreign wares !” 


Yasnata Powtana, Russia, 


The Scientific Study of Holy Scripture. 
I. 


By Charles A. 


Briggs, D.D., 


PRroFEssor oF BrnticAL THEOLOGY IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


HE study of Holy Scripture has be- 
Ty come in recent years the chief study 
in the realm of Christian Theology. 
This is due to the rapid development of 
Biblical Criticism during the present half 
century. Biblical Criticism has undermined 
and in great measure destroyed the long pre- 
vailing dogmatic method of using Holy 
Scripture as a storehouse for proof texts to 
establish doctrines already defined by theo- 
logical speculation. It is true these specu- 
lations were usuaHy in the line of the Rule 
of Faith of the religious body to which the 
theologian adhered; but they were none the 
less speculations. The authors of the West- 
minster Confession set a bad example in this 
particular. They sent up the Confession of 
Faith to Parliament for approval in 1646. 
But Parliament required them to put Scrip- 
ture to it before they would take it into con- 
sideration. This they found a task of some 
difficulty, which took them nearly as long as 
to construct the Confession itself. 

I well remember one of the dogmatic di- 
vines of the old school saying to me one 
day: ‘“‘ What is, Biblical Theology ? I teach 
Biblical Theology. My Theology is Biblical.” 
He thought that his dogmatic theology was 
in accordance with Holy Scripture, and that 
it was sustained either by the express words 
of proof texts or by logical deduction from 


those texts. He did not see the distinction 
between the Theology of Holy Scripture as 
set forth expressly in Holy Scripture itself 
and his system of Theology which he had 
constructed by logical deduction from Holy 
Scripture. There are some dogmatic divines 
who continue to encase the Bible in their 
systems. But there are few Biblical Schol- 
ars at the present time who do not insist 
upon the distinction between Biblical Theol- 
ogy and Dogmatic Theology. 

It is also difficult to draw the line between 
Biblical Exegesis and a practical use of 
Scripture. The Homiletical use of Holy 
Scripture from the pulpit and in the Sunday 
school is either in the form of preaching 
from a single verse or text, or in the prac- 
tical use of brief passages taken from their 
context, in order to give religious instruc- 
tion for the development of personal piety 
and morality. This is a proper use of Holy 
Scripture; but there is a peril in it, lest this 
practical use of the passage should usurp 
the place of a real interpretation of its mean- 
ing. Thus the Holy Scriptures, to the mass 
of the ministry and the people are enveloped 
in pious reflections and moral ideals they 
have been taught to derive from them. 

There is a great outcry at the present time 
for a study of the English Bible in colleges 
and theological schools. 
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There is no reason for this; because the de- 
velopment of Biblical’ Criticism and Exegesis 
does not give us the practical use of the 
Bible for pulpit and prayer meeting and 
Sunday school that the ministry and the peo- 
ple demand. The scholarly study of Holy 
Scripture gives us simply what the Holy 
Scriptures themselves really teach. The ap- 
plication of these teachings to other condi- 
tions and circumstances of our time by 
preachers and teachers is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

We do not depreciate the importance of 
Dogmatic Theology or of Practical Theology, 
when, as students of the Bible, we insist that 
these departments, in which the teachings of 
the Bible are applied, should not intrude up- 
on the province of the interpretation of the 
Bible. The work of Dogmatic Theology be- 
gins when Biblical Theology has finished ‘its 
teaching. The work ef the practical use of 
Scripture begins when the interpreter has 
completed his work of exegesis. It is alto- 
gether unscholarly and perilous to the truth 
to reverse this order. To apply a passage of 
Holy Scripture before we are sure of its 
meaning, either to prove a dogma or to edify 
a congregation, is like building castles in the 
air. 

The study of Holy Scripture is exposed to 
peril from the side of so-called Liberal Theol- 
ogy as well as from the side of the so-called 
Conservative Theology. The Biblical scholar 
cannot consent that the Bible should be used 
in the interests of a new Theology any more 
than of the old Theology, in the interests of 
modern socialistic ideas any more than of 
the older conceptions of Christian society. 

A few months ago one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of Progressive Theology, in notic- 
ing one of my volumes on the Messiah, criti- 
cised the book as lacking in “the prophetic 
element.” That which the critic regarded 
as a serious fault I regarded as a great com- 
Pliment, because it showed that I had suc- 
ceeded in the difficult task I had undertaken, 
to limit myself to the teachings of Holy 
Scripture itself as to the Messiah, and that 
Thad not speculated about it, or made any 
Practical suggestions or exhortations from 
it or constructed any new theological opinion 
about the Messiah. This I had reserved in 
the preface for another volume. The pro- 
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phetie gift, if a man has it, is not to be em- 
ployed in setting forth the true meaning of 
Holy Scripture. It is to be employed in the 
speculative sphere of building up a better 
statement of doctrine, or in the practical 
sphere of applying Holy Scripture to new 
conditions and needs. 

I may call attention here to the efforts 
made in many quarters to get a Christian 
socialism out of the teachings of Jesus, by 
reading into the term “ Kingdom of God” 
modern socialistic ideas, as if the Kingdom of 
God were a larger and more comprehensive 
term than the Church of God. I have no 
objection to the application of the term King- 
dom of God to the new social conditions and 
circumstances into which Christianity has 
come in our day, so long as this is recognized 
as a practical use of a Biblical term; but 
when they force this practical application 
into the original meaning of the term they 
are guilty of. a wrong to Biblical Science 
which must be resisted to the uttermost. 

Students of the Bible not only have to bat- 
tle against Conservatism, but also against 
Radicalism. One of the chief obstacles to 
Biblical study at the present time is in the 
efforts of a set of modern Ritschlians to re- 
solve all Biblical study into Historical study. 
They efface the distinction between the 
Canon of Holy Scripture and other writings 
of the period. They treat the statements of 
Holy Scripture as only a very partial exhibi- 
tion of the religious life of the times. They 
depreciate their relative historical impor- 
tance. They seek to go back of them and 
beneath them by use of the historical imag- 
ination in order to reconstruct a larger and 
richer environment out of which the Bible 
may derive a better explanation. BHven if 
all that they claim as to the historic environ- 
ment of the Biblical writings should be true, 
yet still they are indulging in historical 
speculation, which is of no more inherent 
value than philosophical speculation, or dog- 
matic speculation; and it is still necessary 
for us to know after all exactly what the 
Scriptures themselves give us. We must all 
the more be on our guard lest we lose the 
Scriptures in this speculative history. I do 
not depreciate the importance of history, or 
the proper use of. the imagination, or even 
speculation in the construction of a history 
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where external evidence is lacking or is 
insufficient when I still insist that the his- 
torian should stick to his own last and not 
obtrude his speculations upon the study of 
Holy Scripture, which has its own independ- 
ent sphere and rights. 

Thus the study of Holy Scripture is beset 
with difficulties on every hand. It is hard 
to decide at present whether the Con- 
servatives or the Liberals are its worst foes. 
They are both of them demanding of us re- 
sults which we cannot give them, and a 
work which it is impossible for us to do 
without forsaking our own proper field of 
labor and introducing still greater confusion 
into theological controversies. What we 
must insist upon over against Radical and 
Conservative alike, is a scientific study of 
Holy Scripture. We are aiming as students 
of the Bible to find out exactly what the 
Bible gives us, no more, no less. We are 
not as Biblical Scholars studying the Bible 
in the interests of any theory or any dogma, 
or any party, or any system. We study the 
Bible with the same open mindedness with 
which the astronomer studies the heavens, 
the geologist the rocks and the physician the 
science of medicine. We use principles and 
methods which have been verified and ap- 
proved as truly scientific, and use them with- 
out fear or favor in the confidence that they 
will yield us results upon which we may 
depend. 

There is such a thing as Biblical Science. 
Men have not studied Holy Scripture for cen- 
turies without reaching definite results. In 
the scientific age in which we are now living 
the principles and methods used in the other 
sciences are used in the study of the Bible 
also. Biblical scholars are just as careful, 
accurate, exact, patient, thoroughgoing and 
exhaustive in their inductions as scholars in 
other departments. They are quick to use 
any new method or principle that has been 
found valuable elsewhere. They have not 
hesitated to apply the principle of evolution, 
which has been found so fruitful in other 
departments of investigation. 

The study of Holy Scripture had been long 
carried on in such a loose and unscientific 
way that it has been difficult to persuade 
even broadminded men, trained in the tradi- 
tional methods, that Modern Biblical Criti- 
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cism is any more than a kind of speculation 
and use of unverified theories and hypothe- 
ses with reference to Holy Scripture. They 
are inclined to resent the claim made by 
Biblical Scholars that Biblical Criticism 
is not a speculation, but a scientific study 
of the Bible, and that it leads to re- 
sults which are as definite and as reliable as 
those obtained in any other department 
within the range of Historical study. 

It is doubtless true that not a few Biblical 
scholars have taken-a short cut to their. re- 
sults and have occasionally jumped to con- 
clusions, and have neglected the slower, 
steadier, and more accurate approaches. 
Men of genius may do this. because they see 
far ahead the inevitable result to which they 
are coming. But not a few of these short 
cuts have led scholars astray, and some of 
these jumps have been to untenable posi- 
tions. These faults pf scholars undoubtedly 
bring discredit on Biblical scholarship. They 
are magnified as to number and seriousness 
by the opponents of our science. In fact, 
they are not so common as is generally sup- 
posed. Taking human nature as it is, there 
are no more faults among Biblical scholars 
than among scholars in other Gepartments. 
The mistakes of Biblical scholars are cor- 
rected by Biblical scholars themselves just 
as easily and just as speedily as mistakes 
are corrected in other departments of schol- 
arship. A science is not discredited because 
some of its scholars make mistakes. It is 
not regarded as speculative because some 
students are impatient of scholarly methods 
and hurry through their processes without 
pausing for verification. These faults take 
care of themselves. The great army of 
workers are slow, plodding and careful, and 
when the main body overtakes the skirmish 
line the skirmishers are absorbed and their 
eccentricities disappear in the mass of solid 
results. 

As thoroughgoing students of the Bible we 
must insist upon the scientific character of 
modern Biblical study. Each branch of the 
study has its definite principles, its clear 
methods; and a proper use of these lead to 
sure results. The contest is not betweel 
new: theories and ancient traditions, but be 
tween unverified traditions and a Criticism 
whose very definition is that “it is the test 
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of the ‘ertainty of knowledge and the 
method of its verification.” There is no 
necessary wart between tradition and Criti- 
cism. Criticism tests tradition, and verifies 
it so far as possible. It wars against Tra- 


.ditionalists, who claim unimpeachable au- 


thority for traditions which cannot be veri- 
fied, and even for those which have been 
proved false by testing them. Biblical Criti- 
cism opposes new theories just as sturdily as 
old theories whenever these new theories 
propose hypotheses that cannot be verified, 
or whenever they can be detected to be in 


‘error. 


The enemies of Biblical Criticism think 
‘that they are making a serious charge 
against Biblical critics when they point to 
‘their lack of agreement. If Biblical critics 
were concerned to set up a new tradition 
over against an old tradition, or to establish 
a new theory over against an old theory, 
they might suppress differences and rally 
with unanimity about the new banner. 
But Biblical critics are simply in search of 
the truth. Whenever they unite in finding 
the same truth they agree, and a consensus 
reached under such circumstances is a very 
powerful evidence that they have attained a 
final position. Whenever they disagree it is 
simply an evidence that the matter in dis- 
pute is still unsettled. In saying this, how- 
ever, we speak of the consensus and dissen- 
sion existing among Biblical critics; we can- 
not recognize the differences between them 
and the anti-critics as of any great impor- 
tance; for the anti-critics are mere tradi- 
tionalists; they are working to discredit, not 
only the results, but the principles and proc- 
esses of criticism—they are defenders of tra- 
‘ditionalism, advocates of a lost cause, and 
‘are not seeking solely and alone the truth and 
‘the facts of the case. There is, indeed, a sur- 
prising concord among real Biblical scholars. 
This concord promises well for the future, 
for it encourages us to think that the time 
is not distant when there will be concord as 
to all the important truths and facts of 
Holy Scripture. 

There is a considerable amount of popular 
Prejudice against Biblical scholars, due to 
the charge that they are undermining the 
faith and the historic Institution of the 
Church. If it were a true charge, honest 
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men ought not to be greatly disturbed by it. 
They ought to be glad to get rid of any pos- 
sible errors in the doctrine'and the institu- 
tions of the Church. But in fact this is not 
a true charge. Doubtless many speculations 
and theories of the theologians are dis- 
proved; and very naturally so, for they have . 
used Holy Scripture in a loose and incautious 
way to reinforce opinions already formed. 
And the clergy and the people have alike 
used Scripture for homiletical and practical 
purposes without sufficient attention to its 
real meaning. The statements of the the- 
ologians and of the preachers have been put 
in question or have been disproved in many 
things. But these are not the Creeds or, 
Liturgies, Confessions of Faith or Canons of 
the Church. However loud the claims of 
certain dogmatic divines may be that they 
represent the Faith of the Church, every one 
knows, or ought to know, that the doctrine 
of the Church is contained in the official 
documents of the Church, and in these alone. 

With regard to these, I venture the asser- 
tion that the critical study of the Bible has 
ever tended to vindicate the official state- 
ments of the Church over against the un- 
official speculative elaborations and practical 
adaptations of these statements in the pul- 
pit and the chair. Nothing has more im- 
pressed me in my inductive studies of Bib- 
lical Theology than the strong evidence 
that not a few precious doctrines of the an- 
cient and medieval church, ignored and even 
antagonized by moderns, are clearly taught 
by Jesus and his apostles; and that the 
Creeds and Liturgies of the Church are 
much closer to Holy Scripture than the dog- 
matic theology of the Protestant scholastic 
divines and the current teachings in the 
evangelical pulpit. 

In fact, it has been the Creeds and the 
Liturgies which have kept the Church near 
the Bible, when the use of the Bible itself 
in the preaching of the pulpit and the teach- 
ing of the theologian has generally tended 
to substitute for the mind of the divine 
Spirit the mind of the clergy as they have 
applied the Scripture to dognia and to Chris- 


tian life, with little regard to its original 


meaning and purpose. I am not now speak- 
ing against any one party or religious or- 
ganization. They are all more.or less guilty: 
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liberal theologians no less than conservative, 
radical preachers no less than the reaction- 
aries. It is a peril which is involved in any 
use of Holy Scripture for dogmatic purposes 
or for homiletical purposes. Unless the orig- 
inal meaning ‘and purpose of the text or 
passage of Holy Scripture have been ascer- 
tained and guarded with the most scrup- 
ulous care, any adaptation is liable to be- 
come a substitute for the original meaning 
to teachers and to scholars alike. A scien- 
tific study of the Bible therefore from the 
very nature of the case comes into conflict 
with the popular theology on the one side 
and the scholastic theology on the other. It 
does not give the preacher the prophetic ele- 
ment he so much needs. It does not give 
the theological teacher the dogmatic ele- 
ment for use in ‘his system. It is. quite dis- 
appointing to them both. Nevertheless, it 
puts a wholesome restraint upon the entire 
clergy to which they would do well to give 
heed. They should be sure that they have 
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the truth of God before they preach it of 
teach it. 

If they were more careful in their study of 
Holy Scripture, not so impatient for practical 
or dogmatic results, if they were eager to 
learn the real mind of the Divine Spirit, and 
were determined to be sure of it before they 
undertook to apply it;.then there would be 
more real power in the pulpit and the chair. 
They would speak with authority, assured 
that the Divine Spirit was speaking in them 
and through them. The pulpit lacks power 
because it lacks: certainty, and it lacks cer- 
tainty because it has not been made certain 
of the teaching of the Word of God. That is 
after all what all Christians should seek 
above all else, to know the truth of God in or- 
der to do it. The scientific study of the 
Bible is the sure pathway to such knowledge. 
Its one definite purpose is to find the truth, 
the real truth, the whole truth and_nothing 
but the truth. 


New York Ciry, 


When the People Nominate. 


By Bird S. Coler, 


CoMPTROLLER OF New York Ciry. 


[While Mr. Coler was elected as a Democrat and at the recent election in New York supported the Democratic 
ticket, it is due chiefly to his efforts that Tammany office-holders have thus far failed to burden the city with the 
Ramapo water contract, involving an expenditure of $200,000,000.—Ep1ToR ] 


HERE are two ways to defeat a po- 
TT litical machine. One way is to vote 
with the machine of the opposing 
party; the other is for the people to nominate 
candidates for office by direct vote at a 
primary election. One method cripples the 
machine for a time; the other will destroy it. 
Party machines are a fungus growth on 
the body politic, the seed of which is polit- 
ical indifference. The machine must have 
something to feed upon. Those in large 
cities thrive upon the neglect of their obli- 
gations by party voters, and the impractical 
theories of amateur reformers. The first 
product ‘of the machine is the party Boss; 
the one man power in politics. The party 
machine is not necessarily dangerous, be- 
cause organization is essential to success in 
any undertaking where many individuals or 





interests are invelved. It is the machine 
personified, the one man power, that is con- 
trary to the principles of our form of goy- 
ernment. Human nature is always selfish, 
and as a rule it is doubly so when invested 
with unrestricted and irresponsible power. 
The political boss who trades upon his 
power, using it to enrich himself and his 
friends, is merely taking advantage of the 
civic indifference of the majority of his fel- 
low partisans. No individual ever controlled 
an actual majority of the voters of any city 
or State. 

Railing at a political machine will not de 
stroy it, tho every word be a sword point 
and every phrase a true indictment. Unsup- 
ported charges and startling assertions will 
not change votes. 
to the polls and bad men cannot rule a ft 











Get the good men to g0. 
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public. Party division is good for the State 
and organization is essential to perpetuity 
of institutions. It is when men or parties 
make goverhment an instrument of private 
pusiness that politics is corrupt and mia- 
chines become dangerous to the general wel- 
fare. 

The chief cause of complaint against exist- 
ing political organizations in New York is 
that the voters have no voice in the selec- 
tion of candidates for office. Primaries and 
conventions have become mere formalities, 
and are manipulated to confirm the dictation 
ofone man. Candidates selected in that way 
feel that their chief responsibility is to the 
man who saves them the risk of testing 
their strength with the people by giving to 
them a party nomination as a matter of per- 
sonal favor. This system is wrong and con- 
trary to the theory of government by the 
people. There is but one swift and certain 
remedy for the present condition. Thatis a 
primary election law. that will compel the 
nomination of all candidates for local offices 
by a direct vote of the people. The present 
primary law provides for party enrollment, 
with ample safeguards for fairness and se- 
crecy in voting, but ‘the balloting under this 
act is confined to the selection of members 
of party committees and delegates to nomi- 
hating conventions. This is a step in the 
tight direction and the law is a good one, but 
itdoes not go far enough. Amend the law- 
so that nominations shall be made at the 
party primaries, and no man can dictate who 
shall and shall not run for office in New 
York. . : 

If the people really want to destroy the. 
political power of Tammany Hall and the 
Republican machine in this city, and want to 
select their own candidates for office, they 
‘an accomplish the task in a year. If they 
will compel the Legislatures to’: amend the 
primary election law so that all nominations 
shall be by primary election the overthrow 
of one man power will be easily accoiu- 
blished. The provision, however, must be 
handatory, not permissive. With such a 
law the occupation of the party boss, who 
selects men for office, would be gone as soon 
48 the act took effect. 

It may be said that Tammany and the Re- 
publican machine would not permit such an 
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‘amendment to become a law. They would 


not dare to oppose it if the matter were prop- 
erly presented. Each and every boss and 
machine claims to derive power from the 
people, to.represent a majority of the voters 
of the respective parties.: Any open attempt 
on the part of a leader to prevent a full and 
free expression of the -wishes of the voters 
of his party would be a humiliating and fatal 
confession of weakness. 

The proposition is so simple every voter 
can understand it. There could be no decep- 
tion. The plan is: let the Republican voters 
nominate their candidates for office and let 
the Democratic voters nominate the candi- 
dates of their party by the simple method 
of casting a secret ballot, the man receiving 
the largest number of votes in each case to 
be the nominee. By this method government 
is restored directly to the people, and the de- 
tails of the act should be as brief and simple 
as possible. It isthe theory of our form of 
government that any citizen may aspire to 
any office. This plan would put that theory 
into practice in a popular way. There should 
be no greater restrictions on the right to 
seek office than a provision that every man 
standing for a nomination should pay the 
cost of his own ballots. There are already 
ample provisions in the primary election law 
against bribery, intimidation and other cor- 
rupt practices. When the people nominate 
there will be no party bosses and no machine 
candidates. One voter will have just as 
much power as another in the selection of 
the men who are to run for office as the can- 
didates of his party. 

The system is not new. It has been in 
force for several years in a number of South- 
ern and Western States. In several instances 
party candidates for governor have been 
chosen by means of primary elections. The 
plan has worked perfectly, and in several 
‘States the Democrats have made it a party 
law for all local nominations. It can be 
made a State or local law in New York, and 
no corrupt party machine or boss could sur- 
vive its enforcement for a year. Any mem- 
ber of the State Legislature who opposed 
such an act would thereby confess himself 
the cringing creature of a boss, afraid to 


trust the people whose votes placed him in 
office. 
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When the people nominate, offices cannot 
be bought and sold; the honest and faithful 
public servant cannot be turned down by one 
man, and the public business cannot be con- 
trolled for private gain. Another important 
point gained would be that the public would 
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have an opportunity to learn something of 
the character and merits of men who sought 
office before they became party candidates. 
When the people nominate, the game of poli- 
tics will be played in the open. 


New Yorx City 


. 


Notes of an Itinerant Policeman “* 
V.—A PENOLOGICAL PILGRIMAGE. 
By Josiah Flynt. . 


ant policeman has over the stationary 

officer is that he can inspect a large 
number of penal institutions and find out 
who, among the people he has to keep track 
of, are shut up. The municipal officer may 
know that a certain “ professional” is out 
of his bailiwick, but unless he can place him 
elsewhere he is never sure when or where he 
‘may turn up again. The itinerant officer, on 
the other hand, can follow a man, and if he 


er of the advantages that the itiner- 


gets into prison the officer knows it immedi-. 


ately. This is a very definite gain in the police 
business, and it would be well if police forces 
generally were given the benefit of it. There is 
a National Bureau of Identification to which 
officers who are members may apply for in- 
formation in regard to any offender of whom 
there is a record, and the institution is to be 
recommended to those who are connected 
with police life, but voluntary information 
in regard to convicts sent to police chiefs at 
least by prison wardens would also be help- 
ful. 

My interest in the lock-ups, jails, work- 
houses and penitentiaries that I visited on 
my travels was, in a measure, professional, 
but I was mainly concerned in getting infor- 
mation in regard to their physical condition 
and management, and in finding out to what 
extent they have a deterrent effect on crime. 
All told, I inspected about thirty-five places 
of detention and penal institutions, and they 
represent the best and worst of their kind 
in the country. In criticising them I would 
not have it understood that I hold the offi- 
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cials in chagge necessarily responsible for 
their condition—the taxpayers decide wheth- 
ér a community shall have a truly modern 
prison or not; my purpose is merely to re- 
port what I saw and to comment objectively 
on my finding. 

I visited more lock-ups than anything 
else. On reaching a town, I went as soon as 
possible to the “ calaboose ” to see who were 
held there. Sometimes the little prison was 
empty and then again every cell would be oc- 
cupied, but in a week I generally saw from 
chirty to fifty inmates. Mature men predom- 
inated, but women and boys were also to be 
found. The women were invariably sepa- 
rated from the men by at least a cell wall, 
but the boys, and I saw some not over ten 
years old, were thrown in with the most 
hardened criminals. They were allowed to 
pass about among the men in the lock-up cor- 
ridor, and at night were shut up with them 
in the cells. This is the worst feature of the 
lock-up system in the United-States. Very 
little effort is made in the smaller towns to 
separate the young from the old, the harden- 
ed from the unhardened, and even in the 
lock-ups of large cities a much more careful 
classification of the inmates is necessary. 
The officials in charge of these places excuse 
the policy now in vogue on the ground that 
there is not room enough to give the boys 
better attention, and the taxpayers say that 
there is not money enough in the community 
to build large lock-ups. There is always 4 
reason of some sort for every blunder that is 
made, but as long as we make our lock-ups 
“kindergartens of crime,” as I once heard & 
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criminal call them, there is no excuse what- 


ever for us to wonder why we have so many 
offenders. It is a fashion nowadays to run 
to “the positive school” of Italy and France 
for an explanation concerning the origin of 
the criminal, to ask Signor Lombroso to diag- 
nose the situation, but in this country we need 
but make a round of our lock-ups to discover 
where the fresh crop of offenders comes 
from. They generally get to the lock-up 
from the “slum,” where they may or may 
not have shown criminal proclivities, but 
once in the lock-up and allowed to associate 
with the old offenders, very few of them, in- 
deed, escape the contaminating influences 
brought to bear upon them. 

The county jail may be described as the 
public school of crime. There are some coun- 
ty jails in which a thorough classification of 
the inmates is secured, but there is only a 
handful of these jails compared with the hun- 
dreds in which young and old, first offenders 
and habitual criminals, are all jumbled to- 
gether. I can write from a full experience in 
regard to our county jails because I have 
not only had to visit them as a police officer, 
but I have also had to “ serve time” in them 
as a tramp, and I know whereof I speak. 
Practically any boy, no matter what his 
training has been, can be made a criminal if 
handed over to skilled. jail instructors, and 
every day in the year some lad, who, after 
all is said, is really only mischievous, is com- 
mitted by a magistrate or justice of the 
peace to a county prison. There is no other 
place for the magistrate to send the boy if 
his parents demand his incarceration and 
the sheriff is not prepared to take him to the 
reform school immediately, and so he is 
tossed into the general rag-bag of offenders 
totake his chances. He is eventually sent to 
the reform school or house of correction, 
‘where it is theoretically supposed that he is 
going to be reformed; but it is a fact that the 
majority of professional offenders in this 
country have generally spent a part of their 
youth in just ‘such institutions, where they 
Were no more reformed than is a confirmed 
jail-bird on his release from. a penitentiary. 
It is an extremely difficult task to change 
‘ny boy who goes to a reform schoo]. after a 
long sitting in a county jail, and the wonder 
fo me is that our reformatories accomplish 
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what they do. The superintendent of a re- 
formatory school in Colorado took me to task 
some years ago for making the statement in 
public in regard to tramps that I have just 
made about professional criminals—that the 
majority of them have’.experienced reform 
school discipline—and he said that it was a 
thoroughly established fact that tramps keep 
out of such places. Of course they keep out of 


“them as full grown men, as do also grown-up 


thieves, but they are sent to them as young- 
sters, if apprehended for some offence, wheth- 
er they like it or not, and any one who is ac- 
quainted with tramps and criminal life knows 
this to be true. 

I make so much mention of boys in this pa- 
per because they are to be the next genera- 
tion of offenders unless we succeed in rescu- 
ing them from a criminal life while they are 
still susceptible to good influences, and we are 
not doing this, or even seriously thinking 
about it, when we give them professional 
thieves and convicted murderers as associates 
in jails. 

Various suggestions have been made by 
which the county jail system can be im- 
proved, and I favor the one which recom- 
mends that the county institution be abol- 
ished entirely and that two or three well 
equipped houses of detention be made to suf- 
fice for an entire State. Such an arrange- 
ment would not only be a great deal cheaper 
than the present practice, but it would per- 
mit of a careful division of all the inmates. 
Some of our workhouses are already run on 
this basis, several counties contributing to- 
ward the support and maintenance of each. 
It would, of course, be necessary to make a 
county’s contributions toward the support of 
a jail proportionate to its population, but there 
ought not to be any great difficulty in ar- 
ranging a satisfactory contract; and it is time 
anyhow that we throw over some of our 
commercial notions about making corrective 
and penal institutions pay their way. The 
thing to do is to make them effective in 
checking crime, and if they are successful in 
this very important particular we can well 
afford to put a little money in them without 
worrying about the financial returns. 

I visited but one reformatory during my 
pilgrimage, but it was representative of the 
latest of these institutions; I refer to the Hl- 
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mira (N. Y.) type. The old and hardened 
“professional” calls these places the high 
schools of crime, the next grade after the 
county jail, but I do not agree with him in 
this classification. It is true, as he says, that 
a number of offenders are committed to these 
institutions who ought to have been sent to 
the penitentiary, and it is particularly dis- 
gusting to him to see educated men with 
* pull ” and friends, who have been convicted 
of crimes for which less favored offenders 
would receive sentences to the State prison, 
relieved of the disgrace of going to prison 
by being sent to the “kids’ pen,” as 
the reformatory is also sometimes called; but 
admitting all this, I believe that the modern 
reformatory, when well managed, represents 
the best penological notions. As in all pris- 
ons, however, where the inmates work on 
the association basis, a great deal can be 
taught that is not in the curriculum of the 
institution, and it is consequently no surprise 
to meet in the open criminals who have 
“served time” in reformatories. In the re- 
formatory that I visited it was a disappoint- 
ment to me to find that men whose faces, 
manner and bearing proved them to be, if 
not actual professionals, at least understudies 
of men who are, were mixed up in the work- 
shops and elsewhere with young fellows 
whom any one would have picked out for 
comparatively innocent offenders. I believe 
in the principle of association in certain 
corrective institutions also, but I de not ap- 
prove of indiscriminate companionship. <A 
natural reply to my criticism is that it is 
hard to tell who are the old offenders, but a 
prison official who knows his business and 
has learned how to read faces and to inter- 
pret actions ought to be able to separate the 
“crook ” from the beginner in crime. Itisa 
false notion to think that the former is going 
to be helped by association with the latter. 
A prison is a prison, no matter by what 
euphemistic name it is called, and the old of- 
fender is not going to allow any “ mother’s 
boy ” fellow prisoner to set him an example. 
In the criminal world, as in the larger world 
on which it lives, the law of the survival of 
the fittest is operative, and the fittest, as a 
rule, are those who are the most hardened; 
in prison and out, it is they who really run 
things. 
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Another mistake made in the reformatory 
in question, according to my view, is the age 


* limit by which admission into the institution 


is regulated. When a young man has reached 
his twenty-first year and commits a crime 
which calls for a prison sentence, I say 
let him have it, no matter whose son he may 
be, provided the penitentiary authorities ob- 
serve the classification referred to above. If 
it can be proved beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the young man is mentally deficient and 
not accountable for‘his actions, it is obvious 
that the State prison is no place for him, 
but, otherwise, it is my observation that 
more good than harm is done if he is 
made to suffer the punishment that the law 
demands. I realize that I am on debatable 
ground in taking this view of such cases, but 
they are debatable largely because the differ- 


ent opinions held in regard to them<are the 


result of different observations. Mine have 
been made mainly in the outdoor criminal 
world, and I have not had a wide experience 
with the offender in confinement, but I have 
met the pampered young criminal so often, 
and it has been so plain that it was light pun- 
ishment which trained him to,stand the more 
severe, that I have come to believe that a 
quick checking-up at the start would have 
been more beneficial. 

Of penitentiaries I saw two, each in a 
different State. One contained about 2,500 
inmates, and the other about 1,800. It is not 
easy even for a police officer to explore these 
institutions freely. I know of one wardel 
who refuses to let the police have phote- 
graphs of criminals in his charge; he says 
that “it is not nice to pass them around,’— 
but I managed to see a good deal that ! 
could not possibly have seen as an ordinary 
visitor hurried through by a guard. 

As a general statement, it may be said that 
a penitentiary reflects the warden’s persol- 
ality. There are rules to be observed and 
work to be done which have been arranged 
and planned for by the Board of Directors, 
but the warden is the man with whom the 
prisoners have to deal, and they look up t0 
him as the principal authority in every ay 
matters. His main anxiety is to get good 
conduct out of his charges, and he has to & 
periment with various methods. Some war 
dens favor one method and some # 
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other. One, for instance, will think that 
‘leniency and kindness work best, while 
another will recommend whipping, the dun- 
geon, electricity, hot water, etc., for recalci- 
trant inmates. The idea of each warden is 
that he wants things to go smoothly, and if 
they do not, he has to straighten them out as 
best he can. All this is very interesting from 
the warden’s point of view, and it interested 
me also somewhat when visiting the two 
penitentiaries, but my main endeavor was to 
try to find out to what extent these institu- 
‘tions were lessening the number of criminals 
in the communities which they served. A 
man may be as ‘gentle as a lamb while in du- 
rance, and the warden may pride himself on 
the good conduct he is getting out of him, 
but how is he going to be when he has his 
liberty once more? ‘The cleverest criminal is 
usually the most docile prisoner, and yet he 
takes up crime again as his profession after 
his time has expired, and the penitentiary 
has been in his case merely a house of deten- 
tion. Excepting the death penalty, however, 
imprisonment in a_ penitentiary is the 
final form of punishment that we have 
in this country, and if it fails to check 
crime, either our criminals are increasing out 
of proportion to our means for taking care of 
them, or we do not administer the proper 
chastisement. From what I have been able 
to see of our penitentiaries as a visitor, and 
have heard about them as a fellow traveler 
with tramps, and incidentally with criminals, 
I am inclined to accept the second conclusion. 
Crime has increased in this country faster 
than the population, but in the older States 
there are enough penal institutions to take 
care of the offenders, if they were made to 
have-the discouraging effect on criminals 
that similar institutions have in Europe. 

The late Austin Bidwell, an American of- 
fender who had a long experience in an Eng- 
lish prison, and who was a competent judge 
of the kind’ of punishment that is the most 
deterrent, once said to me that he believed 
that a short imprisonment, if made-very se- 
vere, accomplished more than a long impris- 
onment with comforts. And he added that he 
thought that in the United States a mistake 
was made in giving criminals long sentences 
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to easy prisons. I hold more or less to the 
same view. Penologically, I think that the 
punishment in vogue in Delaware for cer- 
tain offenses is wiser and more to the point 
than that in any other State in the Union. 
Punishment in prison ought not to be whol- 
ly retributive—it has been well called ex- 
piatory discipline—but it ought to check 
crime, and up to date there is no satisfactory 
evidence that our prisons are achieving this 
end. In many ‘of them the discipline is too 
lenient. At one of the prisons I visited, two 
Sundays of the month are given up to a lawn 
festival which the prisoners’ friends may at- 
tend. They bring lunch baskets and join the 
prisoners in the prison garden, where they 
chat, eat ice-cream and drink lemonade sold 
at a booth presided over by one of the pris- 
oners, and generally amuse themselves. It 
seemed to me that I was attending a picnic. 
In a talk with the warden in regard to the 
affair, he said.that he found that cat 
made the prisoners more tractable. 

In my humble opinion, a prison is not a 
place where favors of this character need be 
expected or shown, and if good conduct can 
only be got out of them by being “ nice” to 
them after this fashion, they would better be 
shut up in their cells until they can learn to 
obey. 

In conclusion, I desire to put two queries: 
Why is it that the cleverest criminals in our 
prisons are frequently to be found taking 
their ease in the prison hospitals and “ insane 
wards,” and how does it come that men who 
belong to the class of prisoners who ought to 
wear the “stripes” are allowed the clothes 
which ordinarily are only given to prisoners 
who have passed the “ stripe ’*period of their 
incarceration? In one penitentiary I found a 
politician and rich physician favored in the 
latter particular, and in the hospital and in- 
sane ward of another, enjoying themselves in 
rocking chairs and a private garden, I found 
more professional thieves than in any other 
part of the institution. I ask the questions 
in all innocence, but there are those who 
claim that correct answers to them would 


disclose some very bad practices in prison 
management. 
New York City. 
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Thanksgiving. 


By Joel Benton, 


Joyful come and swiftly go; 
Not a hint you find to-day 
Of the aureole of May. 


B LOOM of spring and summer’s glow 


Dead are all the flowers of June, 
Changed the cooing brooklet’s tune; 
Summer’s singing birds have flown 
To some far off, tropic zone. 


The gorgeous show October gave 
Nature would not pause to save; 
But, hastening on, the rapid year 
Stands in desolation drear. 


How the North Wind moans and grieves 
Over carpets of dead leaves; 

But in cellar, barn and bin 

Harvests rich are gathered in. 


War’s grim face, a specter drear, 
Trembling, feels its finish near; 
It.came that Tyranny might cease 
And Justice bring enduring peace. 


Thanks fill the hearts for halcyon skies, 
And bettered human destinies; 
For the swift years, which, as they fly 
Lift up mankind in passing by. 


PouGHKEEPsiE£, N. Y. 


A Letter to the President and the American 
People. 


By Senor F. Agoncillo, 


AGENT oF AGUINALDO’s GOVERNMENT, 


HAVE had the opportunity of reading in 
| several newspapers of the United States 

the address delivered by the most Hon. 
President McKinley at ‘‘ Ocean Grove.” 

I consider Mr. McKinley a most honorable 
gentleman who deserves my highest esteem; 
but conforming to the dictates of my con- 
science and rendering tribute to the laws of 
truth, I can never consent to admit that the 
Philippine army be accused of an action of 
which it is not guilty, the more so as the ob- 
ject of this imputation is to excite the na- 
tional feelings of the reflective American peo- 
ple. : 

The Hon. President aftirms that the Philip- 
pines were the first to fire against the Amer- 
icans, and that they are responsible for the 
present war. It is an error. Mr. McKinley 


has been wrongly informed. He must not’ 


forget that just after they had received in- 

telligence of the outbreak of the hostilities 

between the Philippines and the Americans 
3216 


the fault was attributed to me, because, it 
was said, I had sent various telegrams to my 
Government for the purpose of assuring the 
non-ratification of the Treaty of Peace be- 
tween. the United States and Spain. Now it 
is well enough known that I protested ener- 
getically and publicly against such an in- 
famous accusation, and begged to have the 
text of those supposed telegrams published, 
with which, according to what was asserted, 
General Otis or the Washington Govern- 
ment had been enchanted. I asked for their 
publication in order to deny them by the 
authentic copies of all the telegrams I had 
sent to my Government during my last stay 
at Washington. General Otis, or his Gov- 
ernment, did not publish the telegrams at- 
tributéd to me. How could they be pub- 
lished if they did not exist ? If they do ex- 
ist, they are false ! 

Contrary to the assertions made, the Hon. 
President Aguinaldo, in his various mali- 


. 
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festoes directed to the Philippine people, af- 
firmed in a most categorical way that the 
American soldiers were those who provoked 
the conflict; and in order to convince the 
Hon. President McKinley of his error, I need 
not refer to all the facts which prove in the 
nost indisputable manner that. the beginning 
of the hostilities—the deplorable conse- 
quences of which we all regret—neither was 
caused nor.could have been caused by the 
Philippines, but I shall limit myself to the 
following: 

First. Mr. McKinley must recollect the 
contents of my letters, dated the 11th and 
24th, respectively, of January last, addressed 
to the Secretary of State, who, no doubt, 
communicated them to him. I abstain for 
the present from publishing them. 

Second. My Government, always en- 
deavoring to adjust differences and to main- 
tain the cordial relations created between the 
Philippines and America on the field of honor 
against the common enemy, Spain, gave way 
to the demands of General Otis, yielding to 
him all the posts in Manila which our sol- 
diers had conquered from the Spanish at the 
sacrifice of many lives, on the 12th and 13th 
of August last, and took into consideration 
what the said General declared—viz., that 
these posts were comprised in the ‘‘ Protocol 
of Peace,” contracted between the Govern- 
ment of Washington and that of Spain. 

Third. My Government, always aspiring to 
the perpetuation of the friendly relations 
between America and itself, not only ap- 
pointed me its representative to the Wash- 
ington Government, but also nominated a 
commission, the individuals of which repre- 
sented all social classes, in order that we, as 
4united people, might-lay before the Hon. 
President McKinley our legitimate aspira- 
tions founded on our independence, and that 
we might succeed on the same basis in ob- 
taining a friendly understanding with the 
Washington Government. All my endeav- 
ors, all my efforts to obtain from Mr. Mc- 
Kinley the granting of an audience in order 
to discuss in an amicable way the future des- 
tiny of my country were useless; my above- 
mentioned letters and other diplomatic pa- 
Pers sent to him obtained—his sole reply—ab- 
folute silence. 


Fourth and last. I followed with great at- 


tention the discussions in the Senate con- 
cerning the Philippine Islands. I know sufii- 
ciently well that some:eminent Senators, im- 
pressed with their sacred duties, spoke in fa- 
vor of the independence of my country, and 
doubtless the same Senate would have rec- 
ognized the said- independence had not on 
the fatal 4th of February commenced those 
hostilities in Manila, provoked by those who 
had private or other interests in provoking 
them. In. fact, by means of those hostilities 
they obtained the ratification of the above 
named “Treaty of Peace,” without a sub- 
joined resolution in favor of Philippine In- 
dependence which had been proposed, through 
the votes of three Senators, who, by voting 
for the said ratification stirred up so-called 
patriotic feelings, which resulted in the afore- 
said sad events of the 4th of February. To 
support these affirmations I refer to the 
‘Congressional Record,’ which contains all 
the deliberations of the Senate, from Decem- 
ber, 1898, to March of the present year on the 
Philippine question. Now the Senate not yet 
having decided with mature deliberation on 


‘the future policy regarding my country, the 


executive power of the Hon. President Mc- 


‘Kinley is left fo his own judgment, since in 


the interim no other resolutions have been 
adopted. : 

Examining with impartiality the facts 
which I have just exposed, and which can- 
not be denied, I ask who has been most in- 
terested in the outbreak of these hostilities 
which have caused two peoples—yesterday 
brothers or allies—to be the most infuriated 
enemies ? Certainly not the Philippines, 
who considered the Americans as their lib- 
erators, and who knew that their duty lay in 
an eternal gratitude to be proved’ by actions 
toward the people who had co-operated with 
them in shaking off the yoke of the oppressor, 
and who were convinced that the Americans 
would never put any obstacle in the way of 
Philippine independence. 

There is yet time for the Hon. President 
McKinley to reconsider his decision, un- 
doubtedly due to bad information; and the 
Philippine people still expect from the noble 
American nation that, in accordance with the 
sacred traditions of the North Americans 
these mistakes shouid be rectified, thus pre- 
serving the inviolable principles of the cel- 
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ebrated Constitution of the immortal Wash- 
ington, even if disappointing a party which 
endeavors to sacrifice to its unbounded am- 
bition, in a bloody and interminable struggle, 
two peoples which might be brothers forever. 

The Hon. President also affirmed in his 
speech that before the ratification of the 
“Treaty of Peace” the American authority 
was circumscribed about the walled city of 
Manila and its bay. In this I agree with the 
Hon. President, but not so with regard to his 
affirmation that Spain possessed the re- 
mainder of the Philippine Archipelago; I 
deny the latter assertion. It is another error. 
I trust the Hon. President will read quietly 
my “memorandum ” dated 30th of January 
of the same year, which I sent to the United 
States Senate with a petition addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary of State. In this mem- 
orandum the Hon. President will see our 
Provisional Constitution, newly modified, and 
a map on which are clearly marked the ter- 
ritories which were respectively under the 
American, the Spanish and the Philippine 
domination, a considerable time before the 
ratification of the said Treaty of Peace by the 
American Senate and the Queen Regent of 
Spain. I am going to give some more data 
just as important in the present article, 
which will be .continued. 

The territory occupied by the Philippine 
army, and under the domination of my Goy- 
erument was 187,848 square miles, with a 
population of 9,385,000 inhabitants. The 
American army occupied a territory of 148 
square miles, with 300,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the land which was conquered by our 
army on the 12th and 18th of August, 1898, 
from the. Spanish, and which my Govern- 
ment unsuspiciously ceded to General Otis 
for reasons already explained. The Spanish 
army occupied a territory of 81,880 square 
miles, with 305,000 inhabitants. I can prove 
by means of documents to the Hon. Presi- 
dent and to the whole world that the capitu- 
lation-of the chiefs of the Spanish forces was 
undoubtedly in favor of the Philippines when 
the places defended by the former were taken 
by the latter, and that before the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Peace the authority of 
my Government was (and is) acknowledged 
and respected by all the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Archipelago, and that our flag 
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waved over almost the whole territory with 
the exception of Manila, which was occupied 
by the American troops, and one or two 
Spanish detachments which ultimately cap- 
itulated in favor of our soldiers after a long 
and bloody war; the same thing happened 
with a Spanish detachment in the small dis- 
trict of Baler. 

I must ask President McKinley to read 
without abandoning himself to the passions 
of “ conventionalism ” or “ spirit of partial- 
ity,” my protest dated 12th December, 1898, 
which I wrote in Paris against the Conven- 
tion of the Spanish-American Commission of 
Peace,.by which Convention Spain gave up 
the Philippine Islands to the United States 
for $20,000,000. I also entreat President Mc- 
Kinley to read with impartiality my mem- 
oranda dated 1ith and 30th of January of 
the present year, which, if he does not pos- 
sess, are to be found in the State Office. In 
all these documents I prove the nullity of the 
said cession, for Spain could not under any 
circumstances cede what it did not possess; 
and I consequently prove the indisputable 
right of the Philippines to be independent. 

It remains still to be questioned whether, if 
Spain ever possessed the sovereignty over 
the Philippines (which we deny in an his- 
torical point of view), the said sovereignty 
had not been extinguished by our armies 
and ceased to exist, ex facto et jure, before the 
ratification of the Treaty by the American 
Senate and the Queen Regent of Spain. Does 
President McKinley doubt this ? 

Now if President McKinley intended to 
avail himself of the “ void” or “ false title” 
of cession, even at the cost of violating in- 
ternational public rights, why did he and his 
official representatives in the Philippines al- 
low our army to struggle from day to day 
against the Spaniards, and to shed streams 
of blood for the sake of their independence, 
which they were not to obtain ? Does not 
the Hon. President and his representatives 
think that such would be a horrid crime, in 
opposition to the Christian feelings of the 
American people? How would President 
McKinley and all civilized nations judge of 
a people, who, after having shed so much 
blood, and made such heavy sacrifices to 
throw off the yoke of an oppressor, should 
accept another yoke in the hour of their suc 
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cess ? Certainly such a people would be con- 
sidered as being degenerate, without virility, 
without life, without any notion of liberty or 
justice—in one word, it would be considered 
as barbarous. The Philippine people cannot 
accept such a defaming title; it has accom- 
plished inexpressible sacrifices, and will use 
its last strength in order to obtain its inde- 
pendence, the sole source of its general wel- 
fare. The nation which would place an ob- 
stacle to this legitimate aspiration would 
commit the greatest of all crimes. 

What would President McKinley say if 
France, after having co-operated in the great 
work of the emancipation of the United 
States, hgd tried by main force to put them 
under its sovereignty, under the frivolous 
pretext of humanitarian feelings ? Would it 
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By Elizabeth Lord Condit. 


LITTLE strength was lost each day, 

A A little hope dropped by the way, 

The feet dragged slowly up the road, 
The shoulders bent beneath their load, 
Courage seemed dying in the heart, 
The will played but a feeble part. 

Night brought no ease” 

Day no surcease 

From heavy cares or wearying smart. 
Then why give thanks ? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Thanks for the daily bread which feeds 
The body’s wants, the spirit’s needs; 
Thanks for the keen, the quick’ning word, 
“He only lives who lives in God,” 
Whether his time on earth is spent 
In lordly house or labor’s tent. 

Thanks for the light 

By day and night 
Which shows the way the Master went. 
—And He gave thanks, 
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be recognized that France had the sacred 
duty of giving its civilization to the United 
States to establish there a government which 
would preserve the lives and property of the 
inhabitants—phrases always coming from 
the lips of President MeKinley in speaking 
of the Philippines ? I entreat the Hon. Pres- 
ident to cast a look backward on the sacred 
“ Declaration, of Independence,” a document 
of inestimable value for those concerned in it 
as well as for strangers, and to tell the Amer- 
ican people whether the American Constitu- 
tion does or does not authorize the President 
to take under his sovereignty, by main force, 
a people which sacrifices its blood and its 
dearest interests for the sake of independ- 
ence. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


Thanks. 


Somehow strength lasted through the day, 
.Hope joined with courage in the way; 
The feet still kept the up-hill road, 
The shoulders did not drop their load, 
An unseen power sustained the heart 
When flesh and will failed in their part. 
While God gave light 
By day and night 
And also grace to bear the smart. 
For this give thanks. 






























































































































Slavery and Polygamy in the Sulu Archipelago. - 


By E. M. Andre, 


Beician Consut aT MANILA, 


HE Sultan of Sulu is a man of friendly 
disposition toward Huropeans, and 
the treaty established between him 

and the United States is one that he is likely 
to respect and obey. It is to his own inter- 
ests, as well as to those of this country, that 
this agreement should prove an effective 
one, for it is only with the assurances of 
American or Spanish protection that he 
would be able to hold his throne. The other 
Moro chiefs, some of whom are even more 
powerful than the Sultan, would seek to 
overthrow him if the white troops were 
withdrawn. His long association with the 
Spanish authorities enabled him: to gain a 
shrewd insight into European methods of 
diplomacy, and he is naturally smart enough 
to appreciate his helpless position without 
outside protection. The less civilized Moro 
chiefs of the interior have sufficient respect 
for the combined strength of the Sultan’s 
* forces and those of his white allies to keep 
quiet. 

The Sultan never broke faith with the 
Spaniards, and there was comparative peace 
in the Sulu archipelago, which before the 
treaty with Spain was a hotbed of wars and 
revolutions. Prior to the Spanish treaty the 
Moro warriors frequently made attacks upon 
the natives of the other islands, and some 
even ventured to the island of Luzon, where 
they killed their enemies, pillaged their vil- 
lages and carried away captives to become 
slaves. It is these old captives who consti- 
tute the slaves in the Sulu archipelago to- 
day, about which so much has recently been 
said in the American press. When they 
were first brought into captivity they were 
held as lawful slaves for their owners to do 
with pretty nearly as they pleased. They 
were subject to their owner’s will absolutely, 
and they performed most of the work. 
When Spain established a treaty with the 
Sultan these marauding expeditions were 
forbidden, and the accession of new slaves 
was thus stopped. Their number increased 
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simply by birth, and some of these, through 
long association with the Moros, rose above 
their positions, 


The slavery which exists on the islands is: 


so different from that which Americans 
were accustomed to in the South before the 


war of the rebellion that it deserves another: 


term to define it. A Moro chief who owns 
slaves is more like a master who has hired 
a dozen or two mechanics or laborers by the 
year to work his place. He has no rights 
over them, except to see that they work for 
him, for which he in turn must give them 
proper food, clothing, shelter and protection. 
He has no right to sell them as a man would 
his cattle, nor are there any slave marts 
such as were found in this country half a 
century ago. Families are not separated, 
but they are housed and kept by the owner 
until they voluntarily leave. Frequently a 
slave rises above his position, shows an apti- 
tude for money making, and he practically 
buys his freedom by sharing the profits of 
his work with his master. On the other 
hand there is voluntary slavery sought by 
poor families. A poor Moro, who is unable 
to make a sufficient living for his family, 
practically sells his work to a more success- 
ful man in return for money, protection, or 
other goods. It’ is the same as if a man in 
this country should borrow a thousand dol- 
lars, and in return for it offer his services 
to the man to whom he is indebted. There 
is nothing said about paying back the 
money, and the two live on these terms, it 
may ‘be, for a life time. One man is prac- 
tically the master, and the other his serf. 
This sort of slavery, if you wish to call it 
such, exists in nearly all of the Oriental 
countries. It is practiced by the English in 
India. _ The poor natives work for. their 
masters in return for a living and protection. 
It is very common in China, and also in the 
other islands of the Philippine group. To 
call it slavery is to mislead the average man 
who is unfamiliar with Oriental customs, » 
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If this system was abolished it is doubt- 
ful if the proper development of the Oriental 
countries could be made, and even tho a law 
was made in the Sulu group abolishing so- 
called slavery it would not change matters 
materially. Many would go back to their 
former masters and work for them in return 
for support. The man might say that he did 
not own the slaves, but he would be nomi- 
nally their owner just the same. It is a sys- 
tem that has grown up with the people, and 
it would require decades to change it. 

The so-called slaves are contented in their 
present life, and they have fully as many 
rights and pleasures as the average servant 
or workingman does in the United States. 
In fact, they enjoy more liberty, and far 
more protection, than the contract laborers 
in Europe or America. The difference in the 
customs and habits of these Eastern nations 
must be considered in pronouncing any judg- 
ment upon them, and to attempt to abolish 
the present system of work would be to pro- 
voke war unnecessarily without in any way 
relieving the situation. The slaves would 
voluntarily rally around their masters and 
fight vigorously against their American 
friends. 

Polygamy is not as active an institution 
as some are led to believe. Among the poor 
it is rarely practiced, and the chief incentive 
among the chiefs is for perpetuating their 
tule and authority. If no children are born 
by the first wife the chief takes another in 
order that the authority will stay in his 
family. He does not put away his first wife, 
but frequently recognizes her only as his 
lawful wife. Again, it is the one who bears 
him children which he practically acknowl- 
edges. There are no harems such as you 
find in Turkey and other Oriental countries. 
The wives all have the freedom to come and 
go, and are merely required to show due 
Tespect to their husband and his family. 

The Moros are all religious fanatics, and 
the priests exercise a great influence over 
them, often much greater than the civil 
tulers. Their religion is a mixture of Ma- 
hometanism and an old extinct idol worship 
of their ancestors. They take their guide 
from the Koran only in a modified way, and 
they are quite different in this respect from 
the Mussulmans of other parts of the far 


' priests. 


East. Because of their isolation from the 
great body of Mahometans, it is possible to 
modify their religious ideas and observances 
by gradual teaching and guidance. 

It would be waste of time and energy for 
missionaries to go among the Moros and at- 
tempt to teach Christianity. It would be the 
means of exciting the enmity of the priests, 
and in the end it would precipitate one of 
their bloody “holy wars.” But great good 
can be accomplished by endeavoring to raise 
their morals. This can be accomplished witn 
tact successfully, but it would have to be 
done without provoking the” suspicion of the 
These latter should be co-operated 
with instead of being antagonized to secure 
the desired end. 

As an illustration of what religious fa- 
natics the priests can make out of the men 
mention should be made of how they deal 
with a criminal. He is sentenced to death, 
or at least the man knows that he will be 
killed for his crime if he returns to his tribe. 
A wity priest gets hold of him and tells him 
that he will suffer torments and sufferings 
after death for his crime. But there is one 
way by which -he can escape this punish- 
ment. If he dies fighting his enemies he will 
go to heaven. Who are his enemies ? There 
is only one answer to this. The Christians 
or white men. Naturally the man, who 
must die any way, prefers to die fighting in 
order to save his soul. Thus desperate re- 
ligious fanatics are made out of criminals 
by the priests, and if war should be started 
against the Americans the priests would in 
such ways inflame the whole population to 
deeds of great valor. They would fight un- 
til the Christians were driven from the is- 
lands, or until the priests ordered them to 
stop. As there are some 100,000 inhabitants 
in the Sulu group a war with them would 
not be a desirable thing, especially when it 
can be averted by gradually leading the peo- 
ple into new ways and habits. If after ten- 
tatively recognizing their system in vogue to- 
day the United States authorities should 
rescind the actions of their agents in the 
Sulu group, the Moros would undoubtedly 
become our bitterest enemies. They would 
look upon such action as treachery, and they 
would have little further respect for Amer- 
icans or their written agreements. Spain 
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never broke faith with the Sultan, andthe 
latter never once wavered in his allegiance. 
Deception and treachery are crimes that ex- 
cite the suspicion of the Moros probably more 
than anything else. At present it seems that 
the Americans are well liked by the Moros, 
and their influence will become powerful for 
good; but if the public pressure in this coun- 
try should force the Government into an atti- 
tude antagonistic to the customs of the na- 


The New Woman. 


By Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


N reply to John J. Ingalls on the “ Woman 
Question,’ I would say, the masculine 
and feminine forces in social life are like 

the positive and negative electricity, the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, in the ma- 
terial world. 

Now suppose it were possible for us to 
suspend the equilibrium of these forces for 
one-half hour; the result would be material 
chaos. 

Oceans and lands, planets, suns, moons and 
stars, leaving their boundaries and elliptics, 
would rush into one conglomerate mass. 
Fortunately, no man has the power to pre- 
cipitate such a collapse. 

The present confusion in our social life, 
the corruption in politics, the dissensions in 
the Church, the divisions in the home, the 
antagonisms in the world of work, are all the 
result of the masculine and feminine forces 
being thrown out of their equilibrum. The 
uprising of woman is nature’s effort to re- 
store this equilibrium of sex, which, for a 
true civilization, must ultimately be attained. 

Churchmen and statesmen, presidents and 
professors, may all sharpen up their pens for 
their pronunciamentos against the “new 
woman;” they may denounce her on the 
platform, and in legislative halls, but nature, 
in her onward march, will leave them all as 
helpless as Dame Partington in beating back 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

There cannot be, in the nature of things, 
any real rivalry and antagonism between 
men and women. Fathers and mothers, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters are 
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tives it would require the sacrifice of more 
lives and money than have been expended 
in subduing Aguinaldo and his men. In 
dealing with a problem in the Orient the 
advice of trustworthy representatives who 
have been right on the field-and examined 
the ground carefully is worth more than the 
words of a thousand: home advisers who 
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Thanksgiving Indeed. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


HE last of the yellow apple leaves lay 
sodden on the ground, the raiu 
poured heavily over the bare brown 

country, out of low leaden skies. The dreary 
wind sobbed round the house; and within 
and without all seemed to Mrs. Bhent unut- 
terably dismal. 

She stood at the window leaning her gray 
head against the cold pane, down which the 
twilight rain was lashing. “ Thanksgiving! ” 
she said, with an immeasurable contempt. 
“Poverty, disgrace, loss—and expect me to 
be thankful !” 

“Yes, mother. J am,” said her daughter- 
in-law. F 

“What for?” cried the elder woman, turn- 
ing on the other sharply. ‘ Because you are 
worse than widowed, I am worse than child- 
less——”’ : 

“You oughtn’t to talk so, mother, dear; 
you oughtn’t, really,” said Annie, looking up 
from the hearth where she knelt, mending 
the fire. 

“It’s kind of tempting Providence, isn’t 
it?” said Mrs. Bhent. “I don’t know if I 
care if I do tempt Providence. Tempt it to 
what? To do me injury? What more in- 
jury can it do me!” 

“Mother, mother! You frighten me! It’s 
teal wicked! You know we've a great deal 
to be thankful for at the worst. And—and 
there isn’t any worst!” And the beautiful 
girl rose and stood in the red firelight shin- 
ing over her, like a splendid accusing angel, 
with the glint of her rich red hair, the flush 
on her cheek, the sparkle in her eye. The 
difference between her and the other was 
that between listless gray despair and the 
very spirit of hope. 

“Isn’t any worst!” said the mother. 
“When I saw it all myself!” 

“I wouldn’t believe if I did see it.” 

“I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“I would not believe my eyes if they saw 
it twice over! ” 

“It can’t do John any good for you to talk 
that way, Annie. People believe what they 


see. I believe what I saw. I’ve told you 
every day these three weeks that I saw——” 

“It was just as likely to be a bundle of old 
letters——” 

“Tt was a bundle of bonds. It was Miss 
Marcy’s bonds she left in my safe-keeping 
till she should come back. She’s coming 
back, she’s coming back to-morrow! Oh. 
dear! oh, dear! What shall I do!” she cried, 
wringing her hands till they ached. “They 
were here. He had them. They’re gone. 
He’s gone, too.” 

“And you can think such things when I’ve 
heard you say there was never a drop of 
black blood in the Bhents’ veins!” 

“* Never before.” 

“Nor now!” cried John’s wife. 
can you breathe it, dream of it?” 

“ When you have a child, you will know 
how I feel. If he goes wrong, you will recall 
the words Job’s wife cried out!” said the 
older woman, and she turned away from the 
darkened window, for the night had come 
down, with a gesture that was a desperate 
sort of defiance of life and nature and fate. 

“Mother, mother!” cried the girl, running 
and throwing her arms about her. “ You 
mustn’t. He’ll be back—I know he will— 
he’s got to come back. And if. you actually 
saw him with those bonds, he was taking 
them to a safer place. And if he—oh, if he 
never——” 

“Never comes back,” 
grimly. 

“Then he has been waylaid, and—and——” 
And she burst out weeping, and as the other 
woman sank into a chair beside the fire, she 
fell on her knees and hid her face in the 
mother’s lap. And the mother laid her 
wrinkled old hand on the bright head, and 
wished she were under ground. 

Be Mother,” said the girl, looking up at last, 
“you have known John for nearly thirty 
years. Did you ever know him to do any- 
thing unworthy?” 

_ “No. He must have been acting a lie for 
thirty years. Think of it.” 


“ How 


said the mother, 
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“ Yes, think of it!” cried Annie, springing 
to her feet again. “ Think of a man’s mother 
being the first to follow him to earth, accus- 
ing him of crime!” 

“If it was my own hand did it I would cut 
it off!” 

“Think of a man’s mother, who should de- 
fend him against the world, abandoning him 
even in her thoughts, a mother who should 
hide his sin, if he had a sin, in the bottom of 
her heart; who ought to die-for him, ought 
to die before so much as suspecting him!” 

“Yes,” said the other dully. “And it’s a 
bad mother like that makes a bad son.” 

The girl looked at her in a wonder, and 
then she flung herself beside her again, and 
put her arms about her and drew the old 
gray head down till the thin cheek rested on 
her own. ‘You love him so!” she _ said. 
And presently she was whispering, “ Dear, 
you don’t know what you’re saying. Trouble 
has bewildered you. You have given in and 
gone under. Dear, do as I do,” she whis- 
pered. “ Fight it!” 

But soon the mother drew away, and the 
girl again went to mending the fire, and then 
sat on the rug before the blaze. ‘ Mother,” 
she asked, “did all your babies have dark 
hair when they were born?” 

“None of-them did. Tho it had ‘turned 
dark before they died. John was the only 
one of them all left to me, and now——” 

“Then John’s was light once, and it’s like 
carved ebony now. Did it curl ?” 

“All over his head,” said the other, as if 
she might as well talk as be silent. 

“T would like to have seen him!” 

“TI can see him this minute, when I used 
to lift him out of the tub with the sun shin- 
ing over him, and the bright little locks 
breaking into rings, and he reaching his 
hands to catch the sunbeams——” 

“He has been catching sunbeams ever 
since! And he learned to walk very early, 
didn’t he?” 

“The moment he pulled himself up by a 
chair and stood upon his feet he stepped off, 
and he never crept again.” 

“He must have been a pretty little fellow, 
as he got bigger, with his bright curls and 
his dark eyes——” 

“Oh, he was! I never shall forget the first 
time I took ‘him to church—he sat down by 
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his father, and suddenly he got up and 
walked on the cushions all the way to me, 
and put his little arms round my neck and 
hugged me—and I was so ashamed——” 

“T should have been so proud! Do you re- 
member—you told me once—when you had 
repeated to him the verses about the swan, 
and you found him shredding bits of paper 
into the brook and saying softly to himself, 
‘Floating down by he’s self to die’ ?” 

“And how wet his feet were! That puts 
me in mind of the day he came home bare- 
foot because he met a boy who had no shoes 
and had given him his. He looked like a lit- 
tle angel with his great pitiful eyes, his beau- 
tiful smile—oh my! oh my!” 

“He has always had those pitiful eyes, 
that beautiful smile. He has always loved 
his fellow beings.” 

“Maybe. He did then, at any rate. There 
was one winter school term when the chil- 
dren took their dinners with them. I thought 
he looked spindling, along toward spring, 
and I found he had.given all his dinner every 
day to two little fellows who only had a 
cracker, and he didn’t even have their crack- 
er. He’d give his luncheon to any tramp. 
Once when little Mayer, the hunchback, was 
to have a whipping for his misdeeds, John 
asked the teacher to let him take the whip- 
ping instead, because it might be bad for 
Mayer; and the teacher did, for he said if 
Mayer had any good in him it would hurt 
him worse than blows. And it did. That 
man was a fool! Little Mayer nearly cried 
himself into convulsions. And John went 


.to see him, and carried him his stereopticon. 


And when Mayer got well he insisted that 
the teacher should give him his own whip- 
ping—but I guess it was laid on light.” 

“What barbarous days! It makes my 
blood boil! Dear John! He was more than 
a hero. How he was always helping people! 
Miss Burroughs told me that one winter he 
chopped every stick of wood she burned, be- 
cause when he was going by he saw her do- 
ing it.” 

“Yes, in those days he would have been 
Sydney over again, if there had been a dy- 
ing soldier needing the water more. How 
came he to change so! Oh, how came he!” 

“He never did change! He is the same 
John to-day. Don’t you remember when he 
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was in the Academy how he went all winter 
without an overcoat because his friend, Jim- 
my Worth, hadn’t any?” 

“And he used to walk home Sundays with 
old Mrs. Binns on his arm, and all the other 
boys grimacing at him. He looked so beau- 
tiful, so tall and fine. He never minded— 
Oh, how the wind does blow. It’s a furious 
gale. It makes me feel as if God had for- 
saken the world,” she said, shuddering. 
“Oh it does!” : 

“Forsake his own world! Not till a moth- 
er forsakes her son. You’re not forsaking 
John, are you, mother? You know he al- 
ways did what he thought was right. Oh, 
I never deserved heaven should giye me such 
ahusband! I loved him the first time I ever 
saw him—-” 

“So did I,” said the other, with something 
almost like a smile. 

“He was stopping a pair of runaway 
horses, clinging to the bridles, bringing them 
down. People said it was ‘at the risk of his 
life—and, oh, he was so splendid, and the 
thing was so splendid——” 

“It was no more than when he ran into the 
tenement-house that was on fire and brought 
out the baby, just before the roof fell in. He 
was all sorched and blistered. And Mr. 
Jones, who owned the building, offered him 
a1 sum of money, afterward, and he scorned 
to take it——” 

“Likely that he’d take Miss Marcy’s then, 
now! The idea of supposing such a man as 
this could do wrong.” 

“I—I don’t know. But I do remember he 
promised me once he’d never borrow a dollar 
of a soul, and it seems as if he couldn’t— 
couldn’t—why, he was so unselfish when he 
was only a year old if I was feeding him he 
wouldn’t take one spoonful till I had taken 
the other!” 

: “It’s something to be thankful for, it 
Seems to me, to have had such a son as that, 

to have brought such a beautiful soul into 

the world. As for me, if I never see him 
again, I’m thankful I ever laid eyes on him. 

And I’m going to be thankful after the fash- 

ion of every one else. And Betty has the 

turkey all dressed for the oven—I wonder 
what's the matter with Towser. Towser 
thinks John made him ever since John saved 
him from those Great Danes, And Betty 
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has the chicken pie waiting to be heated up, 
and the cold ducks, and the cranberry sauce, 
and the squash pies and——” 

**Oh, Annie, there’ll neither of us have the 
heart. to touch them. But I don’t see: 
when——” 

“Oh, when you were’ mooning at the win-- 
dows, or walkihg down in the woodland, or’ 
sitting here looking into the fire——” 

“T shouldn’t have let you do it all, Annie,” 
said the mother in a tenderer voice. “‘ My 
heart, hear the wind! It’s like a soul crying 
dawn the chimney—a soul in torment. It’s 
enough to make one mad. The rain’s turn- 
ing to snow. Oh! Where do you suppose 
John can be?” 

As she spoke, Annie had sprung to her 
feet, for there was a rattling of the door- 
latch of the side entry, another bark, a series 
of yelps,. from Towser, a step, a tramp, a 
great cheery exclamation, an opening door, 
““ Why, here he is!” cried John himself, hold- 
ing out his arms to the two women, who 
sprang into them together. 

“Oh, John, where have you been?” they 
cried with one voice. : 

“Where have I been?” he answered. 
“You’d never guess in a Sunday! I’ve been 
on my wedding journey. I always said I 
wouldn’t mind a wedding-journey if I could 
go alone.” 

“Oh, John!” 

“ But somehow I did mind. I couldn’t keep 
the thought of the little wife I had just 
brought home out of my mind. And I knew 
you’d be so worried, mother——” 

“Oh, I was; I am!” 

“ Well, the fact is, I went down the bay 
with Hollander—Captain Hollander, the pi- 
lot, you know—he was taking out the Altru- 
ria, and we were coming back in the pilot 
boat, of course. But it came on to blow 
great guns, and we had to let the pilot boat 
take care of herself and stay where we were 
till we reached the other side. I knew you’d 
both be frightened, but I hoped Hollander’s 
people’d let you know. Didn’t they? Con- 
cern them! Of course the steamship people 
kept us royally, and brought us home 
all right. And once over I would have ca- 
bled, but I hadn’t a dollar in my clothes, and 

I had promised ]’d never borrow, you 
know——" 
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“Where was Miss Marcy’s money, then?” 
cried his mother. 

“Miss Marcy’s money?” a puzzled look 
coming over the dark, smiling face, as he 
glanced from one to another of the women, 
the gray old woman like a ghost, the white, 
fire-tinted girl alive with joy. “Oh, you 
mean that parcel of her bonds she left. 
Why, where should it be? You ought to 
know. You had it, mother!: What makes 
you look so? You haven’t lost it?” 

“ John!” 

“Why, you can’t have lost it!” he ex- 
claimed, loosening the embrace that held 
them and turning away. “It was lying in 
the desk—father’s desk. I took it and put it 
in the secret drawer——” 

“ What secret drawer? There isn’t any se- 
cret drawer!” 

“Isn’t there?” John gave a great laugh, 
and stepped to the desk. “ Didn’t father 
ever tell you about this drawer?” he said. 
“Here. You press this—now that—there 
you are. That’s simple. Here’s the bundle 
of Miss Marcy’s bonds, just where they were 
put.” 

“Oh, John, then you didn’t take them!” 
erted his wife. 

“TI knew you never took them, John!” 
cried his mother. é 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said John, 
looking from one to the other again. 


“We don’t mean anything,” said his 
mother. . 
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“Except that we’re beside ourselves with 
having you back again!” said his wife. 
“Oh, John, we thought something dreadful 
had happened to you!” her bright head on 
his breast now. 

“Something dreadful did happen,” said 
the great, sweet fellow, all unsuspicious of 
the dreadful thing that had happened in the 
doubt of his -honor. “For I was too tor- 
mented by the thought of your anxieties for 
me, and by mine for you, to enjoy one mo- 
ment of the glorious voyage. But I was s0 
thankful to get ashore—” 

“TI don’t deserve it! I don’t deserve it!” 
cried his mother, covering her face with her 
hands, through which the tears spurted. 
“I’ve been tried in the furnace. and found 
wanting!” 

Her son’s arm was round her again. 
“Don’t deserve what, mother? To have 
your boy back all right? I guess you do! 
Perhaps we don’t any of us deserve all we 
have. All the more reason for being thank- 
ful, dear heart.” 

“And just think what there is to be thank- 
ful for now!” cried Annie. She stooped and 
threw a bit of lightwood on the fire that 
threw rosy clouds along the ceiling. ‘“ Only 
hear the gale! What a furious storm! Oh, 
how I pity the poor sailors out at sea! And 
you might have been there, too, John. Oh, 
It seems as if Heaven had arranged it for us 
that to-morrow should be Thanksgiving 
Day.” 


NeEwsuRyYpPoRT, MAss, 


The Suffrage Fight in Georgia. 


By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 53 Ord AW 


Proressor oF ECONOMICS AND History 1N ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


T is not generally known that there has 
passed to a second reading in the lower 
house of the Georgia Legislature a bill 

radically amending the qualifications for vot- 
ing in that State. This Hardwick bill goes 
a step beyond anything yet proposed in the 
South. Briefly summarized, the steps to- 
ward disfranchising the negro have heen as 
follows: 

1. Intimidation at the polls, 


2. “ Counting out” and other faise returns 
of votes. 

3. “White primary ” system (i. ¢., prelin- 
inary “party ” voting under strict State law; 
to the Democratic primary all white met, 
even Republicans, are admitted; and no ne 
groes, not even Democratic negroes. The 
regular election then merely registers for- 
mally the decision of the Democratic pri- 
mary. This system is in vogue in Georgia, 
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4. Educational qualification for voters, 
with an “understanding clause” for poor 
whites. (Voters must read and write, or un- 
derstand a clause in the Constitution read to 
them. The local election officers are the 
judges of the understanding. This is the 
Mississippi law.) 

5. Educational qualification, with the 
“grandfather clause” (i. ¢., admitting ig- 
norant voters if they or their ancestors could 
have voted January ist, 1867: This is the 
Louisiana law and is proposed in North Car- 
olina.) 

6. Educational qualification with compul- 
sory “ understanding” clause, and also a 
“grandfather clause.” (This requires that a 
voter must not only read and write, but must 
also understand the clause read in the con- 
stitution. The local election officers are 
judges of this ‘‘ understanding.” Those who 
could vote in 1867, or whose ancestors could 
are excepted. ‘This is the proposed Georgia 
law.) 

The first two steps belong to reconstruction 
times, and altho they have not wholly disap- 
peared they have fallen into distinct disfa- 
vor. The third step must, of course, fail 
where the whites are divided into parties. 
The last three are the latest attempts to com- 
bine in one bill provision for negro disfran- 
chisement and _ honest 
whites. 

The negroes of Georgia have become 
aroused over the Hardwick bill, and have 
just presented to the Legislature a straight- 
forward and logical memorial, couched in 
calm and respectful terms. In this document 
they readily acknowledge that the demand 
for a government based on the consent of 
the governed must, in civilized countries, be 
modified by the proviso that those taking 
part in government be intelligent. They say: 
“We join heartily with the best conscience 
of the State, of the nation and of the civilized 
world in demanding a pure, intelligent ballot, 
free from bribery, ignorance, fraud and in- 
timidation. And to secure this, we concur in 
the movement toward imposing fair and im- 
partial qualifications upon voters, whether 
based on education, or property, or both. 

“Nor is this, gentlemen of the Legislature, 
4 light sacrifice on our part. We negroes are 
to-day, in large degree, poor and ignorant 
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through the crime of the nation. Through 
no fault of our own we are here brought into 
contact with a civilization higher than that 
of the average of our race. And we have 
not been sparing in our efforts to improve. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, so far as the 
Hardwick bill proposes to restrict the right 
of suffrage to all. who, irrespective of race 
or color, are intelligent enough to vote prop-' 
erly, we heartily indorse it.” They then pro- 
ceed to point out the two clauses against 
which they “ desire hereby to enter solemn— 
and emphatic protest.” They declare that 
the “ grandfather clause ” is wrong in theory, 
unfair in application and “in flat contradic- 
tion to those very principles of reform on 
which the whole proposal is based;” and 
they assert that the “ understanding ” clause 
“is a direct invitation to injustice and 
fraud.” The petition proceeds then to say: 


** When race discrimination in political affairs 
is grounded on real difference in civilization and 
intelligence, then it is defensible; for in such, 
case it is not really discrimination against color, 
but against ignorance, poverty and vice. It is 
for this reason that the nation, the civilized 
world and the negro himself have acquiesced 
silently. in much of the discrimination against 
this race. But when race proscription has no 
such excuse back of it, it stands confessed to the 
world as a plain wrong. 

“If ignorance is dangerous to democratic in- 
stitutions, then proscribe ignorance and not 
color. 

“If bribery and vote-selling have too often 
made popular elections in Georgia a farce, then 
proscribe bribery and vote-selling, and not color. 

“Tt is ignorance and crime that menace de- 
cent government in Georgia, and not the color 
of its citizens. Away, then, with ignorance and 
crime, but let the rule that regulates the re- 
strictions apply to white and black alike.” 


It is further pointed out that 22 per cent. 
of the 518,706 illiterates in Georgia are white, 
and that negro illiteracy has decreased enor- 
mously in a generation, for which they 
gracefully thank the school system of Geor- — 
gia. Finally they say: 

“For these reasons, gentlemen of the Legisla- 
ture, we plead for the defeat of the above men- 
tioned features of the Hardwick bill, which 
would tend to increase that race antagonism be- 
tween citizens of our State which all good men 
deeply deplore. We know that there are among 
our white fellow citizens broad-minded men who 
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realize that the prosperity of Georgia is bound 
up with the prosperity of the Georgia negro; 
that no nation or State can advance faster than 
its laboring classes, and that whatever hinders, 
degrades or discourages the negroes weakens and 
injures the State. “Io such Georgians we ap- 
peal in this crisis. Race antagonism and hatred 
have gone too far in this State; let us stop here; 
let us insist that we go no further; let us coun- 
tenance no measure or movement calculated to 
increase that deep and terrible sense of wrong 
under which so many to-day labor. 

“May the twentieth century of the Prince of 
Peace dawn upon an era of generous sympathy 
and forbearance between these two great races 
in Georgia, and not upon a season of added in- 
justice and antipathy.” 

It would seem that this trust in the best 
people of Georgia is not without foundation. 
Representative Harrison, of Quitman Coun- 
ty, a former slaveholder and ex-Confederate, 
has publicly opposed the bill as unfair and 
unwise, and several other members of the 
House have joined him. In the same num- 
ber of the Atlanta Constitution in which the 
protest of the negro is printed there is a 
letter from the white presiding elder of the 
South Atlanta Methodist Conference, Rev. 
W. P. Lovejoy, which says, in regard to the 
“ grandfather clause: ” 

“Tgnorance and vice when found together 
are the worst enemies of our civilization, 
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They have no right to rule anywhere, 
whether under the cover of a black skin or a 
white skin. I cannot think that the framer 
of this bill, which is so wise and promises so 
much good, shall be seriously weighted down 
with a clause that can do no possible good 
to anybody, but if enacted into law is certain 
to bring great hurt to the whole State.” 

Last Sunday the Rev. Dr. W. W. Sandrum, 
pastor of one of the largest white Baptist 
Churches in the South, said: “ Let our boys 
grow up with clear-cut notions as to impar- 
tiality and fairness in all the acts of legisla- 
tion. Unlimited use of the franchise 
in Georgia, or in all the States, is a crime 
with innumerable evils. It should be 
restricted, but not in such a way as 
will put a premium on the _ ignorance 
of the white man for the purpose of exclud- 
ing the ignorance of the negro. Exclude il- 
literacy—white illiteracy and black illiteracy 
—and make suffrage the expression of intel- 
ligent citizenship. So long as the young are 
enslaved to ignorance, prejudice or passion, 
the kingdom of God is forestalled.” 

Notwithstanding such men, strong forces 
are pushing the bill, and the nation will 
watch with peculiar interest the course of the 
State of Georgia in the face of these argu- 
ments. 


Atvanta, Ga, 
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Municipal 


“Program.” 
By Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE Law 1n CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


T the meeting of the National Municipal 
League, held at Columbus, November 
15th,’ 16th and 17th, the program 

elaborated by a committee of that body ap- 
pointed two years ago at its Louisville meet- 
ing was adopted. The origination of the 
idea of a municipal program was due to Mr. 
Horace E. Deming, of New York. The 
“ Program ” was drawn up in the belief that 
persons interested in the improvement of 
municipal conditions in the United States 
had very commonly been working at cross 


purposes, due to a lack of knowledge of the 
results of experiments in municipal reform 
in the various parts of the country, where 
changes in municipal conditions had seemed 
to be desirable. It was believed both by the 
originator of the idea and by the National 
Municipal League when it took up the mat- 
‘ter that a program drawn up by persons 
interested in municipal government and coll 
ing from different sections of the county 
would be of great advantage in focusiDé 
the efforts of reformers on a few fundi 
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amental questions upon whose proper solu- 
tion the success of city government in the 
United States was absolutely dependent. 


The program proposed by the committee 
of the League, and finally adopted by the 
League itself, is in a general way based on 
three fundamental principies: 

ist. That the relations between city and 
State governments must:be such that the 
city shall have sufficient freedom to permit 
its development along local lines in accord- 
ance With its own ideas of what is fit and 
proper, but that at the same time the in- 
terests of the State, so far as their manage- 
ment was intrusted to the city, should be 
safeguarded by subjecting city government 
to an effective State control; 

2d. That the city should be provided with 
the simplest possible organization in order 
that responsibility of city affairs might be 
as clearly defined as possible; 

3d. That opportunity should be afforded 
for the development of a local public opinion 
which might easily distinguish local from 
general political issues and at the same time 
night be effective in controlling the local 
policy of the city. 

In order to accomplish these three ends the 
“Program” has endeavored to relieve 
cities almost entirely from the control of the 
State Legislature. Constitutional ._amend- 
ments have been drafted which forbid legis- 
lation with regard to single cities or classes 
of cities, unless such legislation affects all 
the cities of the State, or unless such legisla- 
tion is accepted by the cities affected, or, in 
default of such acceptance, is passed by 
sich an overwhelming majority of the legis- 
lature that the mere passage of the legisla- 
tion is a conclusive presumption that it was 
lecessary. These amendments further pro- 
vide that the legislature shall pass a gen- 
tral municipal corporations act and vest the 
tity with the widest powers of action. In- 
deed, in this last respect the ‘“ Program” 
lakes a radical departure from existing con- 
litions. It endeavors to substitute for the 
besent rule that cities are authorities of 
‘lumerated powers, the rule that cities shall 
be vested with all powers of government not 
by general law vested in other authorities. 

While the cities are thus by the “ Pro- 
stam” given the widest opportunities for lo- 
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cal development, the interests of the State 
are safeguarded by the provision that cities 
‘shall be subject to the control of any State | 
administrative officer or board, such as a Su- 
perintendent of Schools or Board of Chari- 
ties, which is by general law given powers 
of supervision over local government. 

In the second place the “ Program” pro- 
vides that the organization of the city shall 
consist of a Mayor, a Council and a Con- 
troller. The Mayor is to be elected by the 
people for a term of two years, but may be 
removed by the Governor for cause. The 
Mayor appoints all the administrative offi- 
cers of the city. Those in the subordinate 
service are to be appointed in accordance’ 
with the merit system. All city officers ex- 
cept. the Mayor and the members of the 
Council are to serve without. fixed terms. 
The Mayor may, however, remove all city 
administrative officers, except the Controller, 
subject to the limitation that he must state 
in writing the reasons for his action. 

The number of the Council may not be less 
than nine nor more than fifty. The mem- 
bers of the Council are to be elected by gener- 
al ticket for six years. One-third of the mem- 
bers are to retire every second year. The 
Council elects and removes a Controller 
without fixed term, who has charge of the 
city finances. . 

It may be said in a general way that the 
executive power is vested in the Mayor and 
the legislative power is vested in the Coun- 
cil, which in addition to the usual powers 
possessed by the Council has the power to 
organize all the city departments which may 
be necessary. The Council may not, how- 
ever, provide the method of filling city of- 
fices, which in all cases except the Controller 
must be by appointment by the Mayor. 

Finally the ‘‘ Program” provides for the 
development of a local public opinion by 
fixing the date of the city election at a time 
when no State or federal officers are to be 
elected, by making the method of nomina- 
tion for city office nomination by petition 
signed by not more than fifty voters, and 
by making the Mayor and members of the 
Council the only elective officers. By 
means of these provisions it is hoped 
to make it possible for city issues to 
be decided on their own merits, irre- 
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spective of State and national issues, and for 
city voters to organize more easily than at 
present separately from the national and 
State political parties. Further, the extreme 
simplicity of the organization, it is hoped, 
will make it easy for the voter to enforce 
that responsibility of municipal officers 
without which good government is well nigh 
impossible. It is true the term of member 
of Council is quite a long one, but every two 
years the Mayor and one-third of the Coun- 
cil are elected. The city voter can thus ex- 
ercise every two years a great influence on 
municipal policy and every four years can 
force a complete change. 

Such in the main are the leading features 
of the “ Program.” There are, of course, a 
large number of details, the mention of 
which the limitations of space forbid— 

_ details, many of whith are of great 
importance. The only one to which at- 
tention can be directed is the one relative 
to municipal indebtedness. It has been felt 
that the present constitutional limitations 
which forbid the incurring of debts beyond 
a certain amount hindered in many in- 
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stances the development of cities. The 
“Program” has, therefore, provided that 
bonds issued for revenue producing under- 
takings, such as water works, need not be 
included in estimating the debt incurring ca- 
pacity of cities. The present constitution of 
New York has such a provision in the case 
of water bonds. The “ Program” proposes 
to extend this principle to all bonds issued 
for enterprises which produce revenue sufii- 
cient to pay for operating expenses, interest 
and sinking fund for such bonds.. Careful 
limitations have been provided which will, 
it is believed, prevent the misuse of this 
power. 

Finally it may be added, for the sake of 
those interested in these matters, that the 
League has determined to publish in one 
small volume the draft of the constitutional 
amendments and municipal corporations 
act prepared by the committee of the 
League, together with a selection of the arti- 
cles read at the conferences at Indianapolis, 
in 1898, and at Columbus, in 1899, with cer- 
tain other material which will further eluci- 
date the subject. 


New York City 





In Everything Give Thanks. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


6 ¢¥N everything give thanks ’—nay, Lord, 
Tio bleeding hearts dost speak that word? 
Not in the trial’s furnace glow, 

Not in the crucible of wo, 

May sweet incense of thanks arise. 

Durst we but lift our streaming eyes, 

Thy help, thy pity to implore, 


Almighty Lord, what can we more? 


“In everything give thanks ”’—yea, Lord, 





The chastened soul adores thy word. 

Aye, swing the heavenly censers low, 
Receive the heart’s rich overflow 

Of glad thanksgiving for the pain, 

The loss, which wrought its surer gain, 
The cross, which proves its claim and share 
With thee, O Lord and Christ, joint heir ! 


Boston, Mass, 
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LITERATURE. 


A Prisoner of the Khaleefa.* 


Mr. CHARLES NEUFELD, a German trader, 
and, judging by his photographs and the 
story he tells, a stalwart, determined man 
with as many lives as the proverbial cat, fit- 
ted out, in 1887, at Cairo, a caravan which he 
headed, bound for Kordofan, with dreams of 
profits to buoy up his spirits while crossing 
the desert places on the way. But in due 
time Mr. Neufeld’s chief guide, a shrewd de- 
tective and spy, who was really acting in be- 
half of both the English and the Dervishes, 
betrayed him and delivered him bodily over 
to the Khaleefa of Omdurman, who impris- 
oned him and treated him with terrible bru- 
tality. 

There can be precious little said for the 
literary form and finish of Mr. Neufeld’s nar- 


native. The style is heavy, prolix and not 


unfrequently tangled to confusion, so that it 


is hard to keep the run of the incidents; but 
in the main the story makes a strong and 
authentic impression. The trader’s caravan 
was captured by a company of Dervishes at 
the Wadi el Kab, after a considerable fight 
in which some men were killed on both sides. 
A rough, yet impressive description is given 
of the march to Omdurman; then follows the 
circumstantial account of the author’s 
twelve years of captivity, recently ended. 

It is not a pleasing book. Brutal experi- 
ences brutally told can never have a deep 
fascination. The pictures of life as it is in 
the desert and at Omdurman have a terribly 
raw look, as if sketched in blood with the 
frayed end of a scourge. Mr. Neufeld was 
flogged in the most horrible manner until left 
for dead; he was starved in the midst of a 
reeking crowd of prisoners; he had typhus; 
he was condemned to death; he was knocked 
senseless with a war-club. This sort of thing 
isan ugly current to swim in for twelve long 
years. Nor is there anything to relieve the 
Weltering, hideous monotony. 





*PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. TWELVE Yeaws’ Cap- 

MVITY aT OMDURMAN. By Charles Neufeld, With Nu- 

om ag Portraits and Plans. New York: G. P. Put- 
ons. 


If we take Mr. Neufeld’s story without 
question we shall receive a new. impression 
of many things. His presentation of Dervish 
life and character makes a dark picture; nor 
does he find much good to say of the “ Chris- 
tians ’? he came across; his experience with a 
young girl convert, who wilfully mistrans- 
lated a letter found on his person, made a bit- 
ter impression on him at the beginning of his 
troubles. In fact, there was nothing in the 
whole of his twelve-year tribulation more 
encouraging than the faithfulness, unavail- 
ing but persistent, of one or two Mohamme- 
dan friends. Doubtless we should attribute 
a large part of his almost maddening expe- 
rience to the abnormal state of the Dervish 
mind during that time. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. 
Neufeld’s story is his account of the efforts 
made to induce him to become a Mahdist in 
religion. He was presented with a choice 
between conversion and death. His chapter 
on “ Prison Justice” is a bloodcurdling de- 
scription of floggings and the like. Some- 
times as many as a thousand lashes were 
laid heavily upon a prisoner. The somewhat 
extended sketch of Ibrahim Wad Adlan, 
crudely written as it is, projects an interest- 
ing character. He is described as the “ one 
man in the Sudan who had the courage of 
his opinions.” He was the “ protector of the 
poor and the captive Christians.” He was 
executed by order of the Khaleefa just be- 
fore help would have come to him. 

Mr. Neufeld had some little relaxation from 
the great strain of captivity. Having been 
somewhat educated in the direction of physi- 
ology and medicine, he was made principal 
medical officer among the natives of upper 
Egypt, and now he became physician to the 
harems, which, so long as the women had 
ailments, gave him out of doors exercise and 
a change of thought. But this did not last. 
Efforts to escape failed and miseries returned 
in manifold forms. According to Mr. Neu- 
feld’s account he was directed to make salt- 
peter for manufacturing powder, and when 
the factory had been established the powder 
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proved worthless, as he had deliberately 
planned that it should. Later he was given 
an important place in the Khaleefa’s arsenal, 
where he designed blocks for the mint. He 
was, indeed, regarded as quite able to do al- 
most everything. 

Upon being released after the battle of Om- 
durman he returned to Cairo only to find 
that reports very derogatory to his character 
had gained wide credence. He had been ac- 
cused of being a traitor to the British cause 
in Egypt. lt was published that he had re- 
fused time and again to escape when relays 
of camels and competent guides had been 
prepared for him, and that he had planned 
many of the military works which hindered 
the advance upon Omdurman. These and 
many other charges are vehemently met and 
denied in his chapter, “‘ A Return to Civiliza- 
tion.” The denial, however, is rendered a 
trifle embarrassing to the reader by the ob- 
scure reasons which are offered for not giv- 
ing the positive proofs demanded.by the na- 
ture of the charges. 

Mr. Neufeld’s chapter, in which he gives 
what he asserts to be the true account of 
Gordon’s death, is certainly of startling dra- 
matic interest. He makes Gordon a hero fit 
for Homeric story. Hear him: 

“Those who knew Charles George Gordon 
will believe me when I aver that he died, as 
they must all have believed that he died—in 
spite of the official and semi-official accounts 
to the contrary—as the soldier and lion- 


hearted man that he was. Gordon did not- 


rest his hand on the hilt of his sword and 
turn his back to his enemies to receive his 
mortal wound. Gordon drew his sword and 
used it. When Gordon fell his sword was 
dripping with the blood of his assailants, for 
no less than sixteen or seventeen did he cut 
down with it. When Gordon fell, his left 
hand was blackened with the unburned pow- 
der from his at least thrice emptied revolver. 
When Gordon fell, his life’s blood was pour- 
ing from a spear and pistol wound in his 
right breast. When Gordon fell his boots 
were slippery with the blood of the crowd of 
Dervishes he shot and hacked his way 
through in his heroic attempt to cut his way 
out and place himself at the head of his 
troops. Gordon died as only Gordon could 
die. Let the world be misinformed and de- 
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ceived about Sudan affairs with the tales of 
so-called guides and spies, but let it be told 
the truth of Gordon’s death.” 

If Mr. Neufeld’s story is the true one it 
changes the whole tragic incident and lifts it 
into the atmosphere of heroism in which we 
have always felt that Gordon should belong. 
And to say the least, Mr. Neufeld certainly 
shows that he had most excellent opportuni- 
ties to gather the faets from those who were 
conversant with them. 

We have but scant space for adequate re- 
view of a book like Mr. Neufeld’s; but we 
call attention to it as a-remarkable one in 
many respects. It gives an impression not 
easy to describe. Unquestionably there is a 
great deal of surprising information in it 
which will raise some ugly questions and 
stimulate a demand for the facts which have, 
as Mr. Neufeld says, been suppressed. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
By Booker T. Washington. 16mo, pp. 243. 
(Boston:. Small, Maynard & Co.) A portion 
of this volume has already appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly and Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. Mr. Washington treats of 
the introduction of the negro into America, 


the responsibility of the whole country for. 


his presenceand condition; the negro’s proper 
use of education, the work of Hampton and 
Tuskegee and the political and social ques 
tions involved. The practical wisdom of Mr. 
Washington as illustrated in this book de- 
serves all praise, and by his race he is gen- 
erally accepted as their most distinguished 
leader. The work that he has done at Tuske- 
gee is simply marvelous. He has built up an 
institution which is a town, and he has an 
immense task before him in giving it an en- 
dowment. But he is yet young and vigorous 
and full of faith, and we believe he will do 
it. The country knows that he is devoted to 
industrial and especially to agricultural edu- 
cation. His assertion that too much has been 
done in educating colored boys in law, theol- 
ogy and Hebrew and Greek we do not for 
an instant believe; but that too few have 
been educated to be foremen in tailor shops 
or to do architectural drawing is quite too 
true. The first task was to obtain teachers 
and preachers, and we are now finding that 
the negro must be fitted to be a leader in all 
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industrial work. and not simply a laborer or 
an artisan. 


THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF 
tHE ReEPuBLIC. By W. Warde Fowler. 12mo, 
pp. 373. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.) A very careful account is here 
given from original study of the festivals of 
the Roman calendar, month by month. This 
volume is valuable for its bearings on Ro- 
man religion, or rather ritual, The Romans 
were much more careful about how they 
worshiped the gods than who the gods were, 
and to the last they maintained the elab- 
orate ceremonies with prayers, processions 
and festivities. Their calendar of feasts 
shows three early strata of religious or so- 
cial development; first, the primitive condi- 
tion of life in ancient Latium, represented by 
such objects as the oak of Jupiter Feretrius 
and the stone of Terminus, with the sacri- 
fices of the Lupercalia; next comes.a later 
period, represented by the worship of Vesta 
under the care of the daughters of the fam- 
ily, while the sons are flamines. This is the 
period of the Saturnalia and half a dozen 
other feasts. Then follows the: period of 
Numa, when the city had been organized and 


its rights somewhat settled. Our author 


finds a distinct ethical and civilizing ele- 
ment in the Roman religion in spite of its 
dryness and formality. This volume is of 
great value to the classical student. 


Can I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? By 
William Newton Clark, D.D. 12mo, pp. 215. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
This is a series of four lectures delivered at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology on 
“The Practical Argument for the Being of 
God;” “ Divine Personality;’ “The Rela- 
tion Between God and Men,” and “The 
Moral Effect of the Doctrine of God.” No 
other subject is so interesting to a thinker 
as that of the reason for believing in God. 
We are not satisfied with the argument here 
given. The author asks those who find diffi- 
culty in believing in God to consider the difli- 
culties of not believing in God. That would 
involve, he says, expulsion from the universe 
of all traces of the work of mind. Then he 
Says there will be no conscience, because 
conscience implies a mind that has expressed 
itself in things that exist. This is a very 
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doubtful proposition. Equally he claims that 
if there be no universal mind above nature 
we must deny the validity of our own mind 
processes and the value of all in ourselves 
we Call rational; if the universe is mindless 
our own mind will be untrustworthy. We 
fail to see the truth of these statements, or 
of the further statement that the denial of 
God would discredit the worth of goodness 
in men and make our own moral judgments 
not worthy of confidence. Theism can be 
supported on a better basis than that. 


EVOLUTION BY ATROPHY IN BIOLOGY AND 
Sociotoacy. By Jean Demoor, Jean Massart 
and Emile Vandervelde. Translated by Mrs. 
Chalmers Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 322. (New 
York: D. Appieton & Co. $1.50.) It is not 
an easy matter to connect biology and soci- 
ology. Evolution seems to be the common 
point between them; but it is very danger- 
ous to attempt to make the evolution in the 
one department illustrate that in the other. 
An eminent American economist lately de- 
clared that biological sociology was bank- 
rupt, because there are so few writers who 
are acquainted with both biology and soci- 
ology. To say that “archeology corre- 
sponds to paleontology ” is not to add very 
much to scientific study. The importance 
of degenerative evolution must not be over- 
looked, and, while it was not neglected by 
Darwin, special and careful attention is 
given to this phase of it in-the present vol- 
ume. Yet it does not seem an extremely im- 
portant conclusion that just as in the degen- 
eration of organizations fallen out of use, so 
in society the more complex and higher 
functions disappear sooner than those which 
are simpler and more primitive. No great 
wonder need be felt if, when a community 
is reduced by war or prolonged drought, the 
railways should be disused before the high- 
ways. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. 12mo, pp. 431. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) The 
distinguished Scotch theologian, Professor 
Bruce, continues in this volume his Gifford 
lectures, of which the first series was on 
“The Providential Order of the World.” 
Here he describes the doctrine of Buddha, 
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the dualism of Zoroaster, the nemesis of the 
Greek tragedians, the providence of the Sto- 
ics, the ethics of the Hebrew prophets and 
of the Book of Job, our Lord’s teachings 
eoncerning divine providence, modern opti- 
mism as illustrated in Browning, and modern 
dualism in its scientific, religious and social 
aspects. The unbroken testimony of the 
world is for a moral order, and the root of 
this basal faith is an intense moral con- 
sciousness. From Buddha to Jesus, all the 
great teachers have been conspicuous by the 
purity and intensity of their own moral na- 
ture. Such a study shows the defects of the 
imperfect systems, which are supplied by the 
teachings of Christ. An admirable statement 
of the seeking of the soul after moral order 
is given by Professor Bruce. 


“THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. An 
Account of the Leading Forms of Literature 
Represented in the Sacred Writings, Intended 
for English Readers. By Richard G. Moulton. 
12mo, pp. 569. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
$2.00.) We have here the revised and partly 
rewritten edition of a book published four 
years ago. It has taken the rank as a very 
attractive and helpful work for the study ot 
the Bible, altho it carries into Hebrew liter- 
ature such terms as “ ode,” “ elegy,’ “‘ mon- 
ody,” “ idyl,” “lyric” and “ epic,” which be- 
long rather to a more developed modern liter- 
ary art. This is carried to an extreme limit 
on the “ refrain,” “ prelude,” ‘“‘ apostrophes,” 
“strophes,” ‘“antistrophes” of Deborah’s 
song. We are glad to see the song put into 
poetic lines, but when the first seven lines 
are distributed between ‘“‘ Men,” “ Women” 
and “ Tutti,” and the whole made a musical 
dialog, much more complicated than Horace’s 
* Carmen Seculare,’” we must express our 
doubts. This, however, does not prevent us 
from recommending the volume highly for 
its suggestiveness. 

SCIENCE AND FAITH; OR, MAN AS AN ANI- 
MAL, AND MAN AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
By Dr. Paul Topinard. Translated by Thomas 
J. McCormack. 16mo, pp. 374. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. $1.50.) Dr. 
Topinard is an eminent French anthropolo- 
gist, and has published a careful study of 
animal societies, their evolutions in the 
lower animals and their development in man. 
He has treated his subject wholly from the 
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scientific and evolutionary side, and we 
have here an account of the origin of soci- 
ology. Much is made of the conflict between 
egoism and altruism and the origin of the 
family, whether in the lower creations or in 
man. 


JONAH IN Fact AND Fancy. By Edgar J. 
Banks. Introduction by the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bolt. 16mo, pp. 194. (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 75 cents.) Mr. Banks makes the 
story of Jonah a Jewish novelet for a re- 
ligious purpose, which we believe is the us- 
ual view. He fails, as might be expected, in 
attempting to find what is its historical 
origin. He has no doubt of the existence of 
a prophet by the name of Jonah, but the 
story belongs to a later period. The author 
is thoroughly right in his argument that the 
religious value of the book is no more af- 
fected by this than that of a New Testa- 
ment parable. Mr. Banks is a good scholar, 
and has done his work well. 


A very pretty pocket edition of the New 
Testament, with notes, is published by the 
American Tract Society. of New York. It is 
designed to give the results of critical inves- 
tigation from a conservative point of view 
and assist the reader to understand what is 
dificult. Each book has a little introduc- 
tion and the comments occupy more than 
half of the page; a synopsis of Robinson’s 
“ Harmony of the Gospels” and a chrono- 
logical index from the creation of the world, 
4004 B. C., and the Deluge, 2468 B. C., and 
no questions asked. The volume is in limp 
cover and gilt red edges. Price, $1.00. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Faitu. By Charles W. Rishall. 12mo, pp. 
616. (Eaton & Mains, New York. $3.50.) 
We find in this book little less than a system 
of theology both natural and revealed, com- 
presed into the limits of a single portable 
volume. The author enters into no new de- 
fenses of Christianity. He reviews the argu- 
ments of the Atheism of Haeckel, the Ag- 
nosticism of Huxley, Hume and Spencer, and 
the Pantheism of Spinoza, and associates 
with it the Monism which often prevails in 
Christian thought. He then discusses the 
conflicts between scientists and theologians 
and the denials of miracles and the mythical 
theory of the Gospels, When the author 
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tunes lo argue the doctrines concerning God, 
having cleared the way by his rejection of 
Atheism and Agnosticism, he rests first on 
the universality of the belief in God and the 
superiority of those who thus believe. The 
ontological argument he reduces to the per- 
sistence of the idea of God, and he draws 
most of his support from the argument from 
design. He then passes on to the personality 
of God, revelation, the validity of Christ’s 
claims, and his resurrection. This is a very 
imperfect summary of a work which is valu- 
able not simply as a compact manual but for 
its references to various authors. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiography and 
an Album. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
226. (Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) 
Dr. Joseph Parker is a unique figure in the 
British pulpit, its one irresponsible genius. 
He uses the pulpit to talk on any subject 
whatever, and is always fresh and strong 
and often wise. His long popularity gives 
justification for this autobiography, which is 
less an account of his own life than a talk 
about the distinguished men with whom he 
has been brought into connection. It is full 
of interest and story. 


A History or NEw TESTAMENT TIMES IN 
PALESTINE. By Shailer Mathews. 16mo, pp. 
218. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 
cents.) This is an admirable little history of 
Palestine from the time of Alexander the 
Great to the fall of Jerusalem by an able 
professor in Chicago University. 


THE REVELATION OF JEsus. A Study of the 
Primary Sources of Christianity. By George 
Holley Gilbert. 12mo, pp. 375. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. . $1.25.) Professor Gilbert 
has the chair of New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation in the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He has discussed the topic 
indicated by his title in a reverent and yet a 
free spirit. His treatment of the theme may 
be learned from the chapter on the “ Person 
of Jesus the Messiah,” in which he discovers 
his human consciousness as seen in his sense 
of limited knowledge and power, of perfect 
Moral union with the Father and of Messiah- 
ship, which is identical with his being the 
Son of God. The pre-existence of Jesus stat- 
ed in the seventeenth chapter of John he re- 
gards as clearly ideal and not involving the 
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claim to personality and real pre-existence, 
but referring rather to his Messianic con- 
sciousness. The book is a very thoughtful 
one, rather liberal in its positions and careful 
in its distinction between the teaching of 
John and that of the Synoptics. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Ten vols. 8vo. (Macmillan Co., 
New York. $20.) Four volumes of this mag- 
nificent edition of Tennyson are taken up 
with a memoir of Lord Tennyson by his son, 
and the remaining six volumes include Ten- 
nyson’s complete works. Each volume has 
its own different portrait. The type is full and 
clear, typography everything that could be 
desired, and the leaves are uncut with the up- 
per edge gilt. In every way it deserves to 
be the permanent library edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s works and ought to be in every 
fine private library. We need to say no more 
of the author, who is the principal literary 
figure of the century. 

ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE. COLLECTED 
FROM THE ORAL TRADITIONS OF ENGLISH 
SPEAKING Fork. Edited and Annotated by 
Fanny. D. Bergen. With an Introduction by 
Joseph Y. Bergen. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $38.50.) This is Vol. VII of the Mem- 
oirs of the American Folk-lore Society, and it 
is loaded with information curious and in- 
teresting to both scientists and general read- 
ers, being a heterogeneous collection of say- 
ings, proverbs, auguries and the like, cur- 
rent among common English speaking peo- 
ple, black and white, regarding animals and 
plants and their influence upon human life, 
passions, desires and destiny. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By Charles H. Moore. 8vo, 
pp. 454. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.50.) This is a second edition, re- 
written and enlarged, of a valued” work. 
There are ten plates in photogravure, be- 
sides 242 illustrations in the text. The plates 
are given to cathedrals and to numerous il- 
lustrations of their parts. A very valuable 
chapter has been added on the sources of 
Gothic architecture, and a large number of 
new illustrations are introduced. The dis- 
tinctions between various kinds of Gothic 
are carefully pointed out, and the forms of 
columns and capitals explained with great 
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elaboration. A more valuable volume on the 
subject is not within reach of the public. 


Mrs. GILLETTE’s Cook Book (The Werner 
Company, New York and Chicago. $2.50), 
by the author of “ The White House Cook 
Book,” is perhaps the most complete work 
in cooking that has as yet been placed before 
the public. Mrs. Gillette does not confine her- 
self to a mere list of recipes, but devotes 
many pages to dinner-giving, laying the ta- 
ble, serving the dinner, the duty of the 
waitress; diet for invalids, the furnishing of 
the kitchen, ete: The book contains 600 
pages, and is printed in large type with 
many colored illustrations. It is so simpli- 
fied and explanatory that it is equally val- 
uable to the housewife and the servant. 
Every woman will find it valuable. 


Every new number of Dr. Murray’s NEw 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY is a delight, and as the 
entire work is now about half issued there is 
every reason to hope that Dr. Murray him- 
self may be able to carry it through. The 
last number covers the letter “I” as far as 
“In.” There are nearly twice as many words 
included as in either the “ Century ” or the 
“ Standard,” and many times more illustra- 
tive quotations. The words under “J” are 
largely of Latin or Greek origin. The price 
of the number is $1.25, and it is issued by 
Henry Frowde, London and New York. 


PICTURE PUZZLES; OR, How TO READ THE 
BIBLE By Symsoxs. Illustrated by Frank 
Beard and Others. (Quarto, pp. 150. J. L. 
Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill.) We have here 
a book for children, especially for their Sun- 
day enjoyment. Each page has a verse or 
two of Scripture and eight or ten small pic- 
tures which take the place of the words of 
the verse, and the working of them out would 
be a delightful and unfailing source of 
amusement for children. 


WILD FLOWERS OF PALESTINE. Collected 
and Pressed by Harvey B. Green. Introduction 
by Hon. Selah Merrill. (Dumas & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. $1.00.) This is a little Palestine her- 
barium. It contains fifteen actual pressed 
plants with descriptive text. Among them 
are lily of the field, which is made anemone; 
papyrus, rose of Sharon, which is made a 
crocus; mustard, flax, etc. 
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Literary Notes. 

Tue Jubilee number of Notes and Queries 
(London) appeared November 4, containing a 
complete history of the paper from its begin- 
ning. 

...-Miss Beatrice Harraden arrived in New 
York recently on a pleasure trip to visit friends 
in California. Her latest book, ‘‘ The Fowler,” 
is now in its sixteenth thousand. 

....” Ben Hur” has reached the large total 
of 640,000 copies. This has largely been ac- 
complished without the aid of reviewing or ad- 
vertising, and as such is a significant fact. 


...-The first article of Henryk Sienkiewicz 
to appear in an American magazine will appear 
in the December Century. It is called “ The 
Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus,” and 
is translated by. Jeremiah Curtin. This has 
not yet been published in Polish. 


...-A new illustrated edition of “ Sidney 
Lee’s Life of Shakespeare” is announced, with 
slightly revised text. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was first published in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography.” ‘There are to be a 
number of pictures of Elizabethan London and 
several portraits of the poet. 


...--Volume II of the sumptuous “ Anglo- 
Saxon Review” contains a story ‘by Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, poems by Stephen Phil- 
lips and Money Coutts, an article by W. Brook 
Adams on “Natural Selection in Literature,” 
while the Earl of Crewe writes on La Bruyére. 
Its illustrations consist of portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Fourth Duke of Marlborough, 
Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, Wil- 
liam the Silent, the Ettrick Shepherd (from an 
unpublished sketch), Sir Henry Irving and a 
reproduction of one of the Marlborough gems. 

..--In the city of Paris there appear at pres- 
ent the enormous number of 296 medical jour- 
nals, the increase during the year 1898 alone 
having been more than one hundred. The why 
and wherefore for this phenomenal growth of 
technical medical journalism is found in the 
fact that the manufacturers and sellers of all 
kinds of medicines, druggists, instrument mak- 
ers, chemical factories, laboratories and the like 
have resorted to this means of advertising their 
wares. They publish a “ medical journal,” the 
first few pages of which are filled with harm- 
less reports of medical societies, news, etc., while 
the bulk of the periodical is filled with skillfully 
concocted advertisements. ‘These periodicals do 
not pretend to have a paying subscription list, 
but are sent out gratis to physicians and others, 
both in Paris and throughout the provinces. 
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For All the People. 


Or the religious festivals of the year 
Thanksgiving Day is the only one that is for 
all the people. Christmas and Easter and 
the whole series of Church festivals are for 
Christians only. The Jews have their Rosh 
Hashana and their Passover, and that day of 
festivity on which it is, or was, the rule to 
drink wine until they could not distinguish 
“Bless Mordecai” from ‘“ Curse Haman.” 
The Mohammedans among us have their 
Ramadan, and the Chinese have their feast 
days also, if we only knew what they are. 
Each religion has its own; but there is one 
Thanksgiving Day for all, when all, of what- 
ever faith, can in their own way call on God 
and praise Jesus, Moses, Mohammed or the 
Buddha after their own several rites; for 
Thanksgiving Day appeals to us all without 
distinction as worshipers of our God, just 
as Independence Day appeals to all of us, of 
whatever political faith, as lovers of our 
country. 

The same mercies to households and indi- 
viduals demand gratitude to God as on other 
years. AS many times before, there have 
been new households, enlarged families, 
dearer ties, increased affections, comfortable 
homes, plentiful tables, abundant harvests, 
abeneficent government, free schools and re- 
ligious liberty. And with more emphasis 
thn might be necessary, those who this 
week put our thanksgiving into verse remind 
us that the losses, the trials, the sufferings 
of the year need not quench our gratitude; 
for these, too, are included in the wise provi- 
dence of a loving Father, and those bereave- 
hents which bring the most tears add most 
to our treasures in Heaven. 

There is much to be grateful for in the na- 


tional history of the year. We have brought - 


oan end our war with Spain, with little loss 
ous and great gain to those for whose sake 
We took the sword. Of our new possessions 
those that were nearest to us and knew us 
best have accepted with joy their new condi- 
tions, Only in the Philippines has a faction 
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resisted, and their insurrection has almost 
reached its end. Whatever may have been 
our sense of past duty, it is the privilege of 
all to thank God that he has given us the 
unexpected and unsought opportunity to re- 
lieve much oppression and to extend the 
blessings of good government and fair free- 
dom to many millions of people. It is a won- 
derful opportunity, and no people on the face 
of the globe has a stricter sense of duty to 
those under their power. Far are we from 
being perfect, if tried by the highest stand- 
ard, but where shall we find a nation which 
less desires to rule and more desires to rule 
justly and to give liberty to all? 

For one great event that transcends the 
bounds of any one country and embraces the 
whole world we must render thanks this day 
to Almighty God. For the first time in the 
history of the earth all its great nations have 
come together in council, and have consulted 
how they shall go to war no more. This may 
not end all wars, but it will suppress most of 
them. It puts the ban on war. It requires 
nations in dispute to seek some other arbitra- 
ment. It makes war a shame. It smooths 
the way for the reduction of armies and ar- 
maments. It sings the song of the angels of 
Bethlehem about the cradle of the Prince of 
Peace. We, of this generation, have lived to 
see—and have hardly known it—what may 
be the greatest epoch in the world’s history 
since Jesus came to earth. For such mercies 
what soul, what household, will not raise its 
thanksgiving to God? 





The Work Before Congress. 


At its approaching first session the Fifty- 
sixth Congress must consider many ques- 
tions of great importance, some of which 
come before the nation now for the first 
time; for, altho we have repeatedly ac- 
quired territory in the past, the conditions 
attending the acquisition of it and the ques- 
tions of government thereafter arising have 
differed widely from those presented in the 
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case of the Philippines and the other islands 
recently added to our domain. While Con- 
gress must consider all of these important 
questions, action upon some of them will 
very properly be deferred-for a time. 

There should be no delay in passing a bill 
declaring plainly and emphatically that the 
gold dollar is the standard of our currency. 
and that all the obligations of the United 
States are payable in gold. The bill should 
also provide that greenbacks which have 
been redeemed in gold shall be reissued only 
in exchange for gold: that a sufficient re- 
demption fund of gold shall be so set aside 
and guarded that it cannot be exhausted or 
reduced by drafts for current expenses 
when the revenue is deficient, and that na- 
tional banks may issue circulating notes up 
to the par value of their deposited bonds. 
Probably such a bill, with a few additions 
of minor importance, is all that can be en- 
acted at the coming session. It should be 
passed before the holiday recess. 

The colonial questions will be the subject 
of prolonged discussion. That is inevitable. 
The opponents of the Government’s policy 
will make speeches, for use in the next cam- 
paign, against an “imperialism” which is 
wholly imaginary. With respect to the 
Philippines the majority in Congress will be 
guided by the President’s message and rec- 
ommendations, and the full report of the 
Philippine Commission. The President said 
at Minneapolis that the future of the islands 
was in the keeping of Congress, which, he 
confidently believed, would provide for them 
a government that would “ bring them bless- 
ings, promoting their material interests as 
well as advancing their people in the path 
of civilization and intelligence.” The insur- 
rection appears to have been suppressed. 
The problem of government must now be 
taken up and solved. In this task the Pres- 
ident and Congress will work together, and 
some legislation may be required beyond the 
appropriations for the support of the agents 
of the Government. Congress should de- 
clare plainly the purpose of the United 
States to exercise sovereignty over the is- 
lands, with a statement of the principles in 
accord with which local self-government is 
to be established. 

The bill of the last Congress for a terri- 
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torial government in Hawaii should be et. 
acted promptly. As to this legislation there 
has been an unfortunate delay. 

Porto Rico should have a civil govern- 
ment resembling that which is provided for 
our territories. The duties of our tariff 
should no longer be imposed upon the prod- 
ucts of the island. Porto Ricans justly com- 
plain because, having lost their old markets 
as a result of the war, they are shut out of 
the only new one they can hope to obtain— 
a market the advantages of which they are 
fairly entitled to enjoy. The peaceful peo- 
ple of that unfortunate island deserve kind 
and even indulgent treatment from the great 
and prosperous nation under whose flag they 
live. Congress will receive from the Presi- 
dent in Dr. Carroll’s report all the informa- 
tion needed as a basis for wise legislation. 

The purpose of the United States with re- 
spect to Cuba has already been defined by 
Congress, and the situation does not appear 
to call for legislation at this time. The Pres- 
ident is about to substitute for the military 
ruler a civil governor, and the returns of the 
census now in progress will soon be avail- 
able for use in a general election at which 
the will of the majority will be expressed. 
The President has authority to order this 
election, and to decide as to the qualifica- 
tions of Cuban voters, unless Congress shall 
prefer to exercise its authority. The action 
taken by a Cuban Constitutional convention 
following this election will probably require 
legislation, the nature of which cannot be 
foreseen. 

A cable should be laid without delay on 
the route, recently surveyed, from San Fran- 
cisco to the Philippines by way of Hawaii 
and Guam. It should be put down, owned 
and operated by the Government, and Con- 
gress should provide for the work in the 
early weeks of the session. 

Having appropriated $1,000,000 less than 
a year ago for a thorough inquiry concer2- 
ing the several routes for an interoceanic ca- 
nal, Congress ought not to vote one hundred 
times as much now for a canal on the Nic- 
aragua route before receiving the report of 
its Commission. But it may reasonably urge 
the Commission to finish its work at the 
earliest possible date. It already has suff- 
cient information about the route in Nic 
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aragua. The chief aim of the new inquiry 
is to get the facts about the unfinished Pan- 
ama Canal. A canal on some route is great- 
ly needed, and it should be made by the 
United States. But first there must be dip- 
lomatic negotiations with Great Britain and 
with the nation in whose territory the route 
lies. These will consume time. Congress 
should ask the Commission to make haste. 

The Navy Department asks for three great 
armored cruisers, three protected cruisers 
and twelve gunboats. It should have them, 
altho the construction of the twelve vessels 
ordered last spring has been delayed by the 
limit unwisely placed on the price of armor 
plates. Our navy is the best of its size in 
the world. It should be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of these thirty ships. No general leg- 
islation for the army is required at present, 
for the force now employed can be retained 
for a year and a half to come. But we 
should have a regular army of at least 75,- 
000 men. 

The most important treaties to come be- 
fore the Senate are the one drafted by the 
Conference at The Hague, which twenty- 
five nations have already accepted, the 
treaty of reciprocity with France, a new 
geueral treaty with Spain, and the agree- 
ment for the partition of Samoa. Surely 
the work of the great Conference should be 
approved, and we see no good reason why 
the other treaties should not be ratified. The 
temporary understanding as to the Alaskan 
boundary will not be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, and the boundary controversy is still a 
subject for diplomacy, but the Senate may 
be required to consider a modification of the 
old Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The negotia- 
tions concerning China, however important 
they may be, do not promise to yield any- 
thing for the consideration of Congress at 
present. ; 

There will be a bill directing the census 
officers to report the voting population of the 
Southern States. It should be amended to 
include all the States and then should be 


passed. If the polygamist representative’ 


from Utah cannot lawfully be prevented 
from taking his seat he should be expelled. 
Tariff duties which are abused by ecombina- 
tions should be reduced. The free rural de- 
livery service of the Post Office Department 
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should be extended, and Congress should 
establish a parcels post system on the Eng- 
lish plan. The bill for ship subsidies in- 
volves a very large expenditure, and should 
be thoroughly discussed in and out of Con- 
gress before decisive action upon it is taken. 
Bills for increasing pension payments and 
the number of pensioners by general law 
should be rejected, and due credit should be 
given to Commissioner Evans for his honest 
and courageous administration. A party 
that controls both branches of Congress has — 
a grand opportunity to serve public interests. 
We trust this one will be fully improved. 





Ruling Primitive Races, 

It will be remembered that something 
more than a year ago there was an insur- 
rection in the hinterland of the English Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone, which occasioned 
much loss, including the destruction of the 
Mendi mission of the United Brethren in 
Christ. A British officer was sent to inves- 
tigate the causes and make recommenda- 
tions as to the future. His report has been 
made, and certain parts of it are of consid- 
erable interest and significance in view of 
the situation in the Philippines. 

The report finds the cause of the revolt to 
be the hut tax, a tax obnoxious to the cus- 
toms and feelings of the people, and not only 
considered by them oppressive and unjust, 
so that protests were made against it from 
the first, but really beyond their ability to 
pay. The tax was also levied by the use of 
sudden, harsh, uncompromising methods on 
the part of the native police, and under the 
general direction of the Colonial authorities, 
and to this it was largely due that the tribes 
not merely resisted its collection, but sought 
by reprisais to avenge themselves for 
wrongs. At the same time other causes com- 
bined to arouse discontent, as the overbear- 
ing manners of the police; the diminution 
of the jurisdiction of the chiefs; the appoint- 
ment as chiefs of men who, according to na- 
tive custom, had no claim to the honor, and 
certain ordinances in regard to the appro- 
priating and giving away of land. The 
causes were found to be all preventable, 
and not at all of the kind that might be con- 
sidered inevitable in the conflict between 
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ancient barbarism and an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Turning then to the future, Sir David 
Chalmers recommends a general amnesty, 
covering all, except perhaps a very few to be 
mentioned by name, and the acceptance of 
no new charges,’ as they would almost cer- 
tainly be the outcome of private malice; the 
cessation of all punitive expeditions; the re- 
peal of an order permitting arbitrary ar- 
rest; the frank recognition of the actual ex- 
isting hostility and fear on the part of the 
people; the dealing with the people on prin- 
ciples of absolute justice, and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the tribes of the hinter- 
land are not yet fit for the same kind of 
government or political treatment as the in- 
habitants of Freetown. 

Among these points there is one which is 
elaborated to a considerable degree in the 
report, and is in itself so valuable that we 
give it in full: : 


“One recommendation I make without hesi- 
tation, as it is all-pervading and of universal ap- 
plication whatever may be the details of the 
policy adopted, and that is that it should be a 
dominant principle in dealing with primitive 
races that they shall be governed by settled laws, 
or at least according to settled legal principles, 
and not by mere views of temporary expediency, 
still less by the mere personal will of any officer, 
however highly placed. There is an idea that 
complicated legal formulas are not adapted to an 
uncivilized people, which is perfectly true, and 
there is a further idea that any kind of law will 
do for the dark places of the earth—for Africa 
—which is utterly untrue. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed that what are called legal 
principles are the outcome of centuries of experi- 
ence in the best methods of doing justice, and at 
the same time making the minimum of encroach- 
ment upon individual liberty. It is one of the 
best gifts we tan bring to people such as the 
natives of the Sierra Leone Hinterland to teach 
them that every thing which an Englishman or 
the English Government does is in accordance 
with clearly and firmly defined lines of justice. 
If, on the contrary, we govern them in hap- 
hazard fashion, or at the mere will of the ruler 
for the time, we are acting toward them just as 
we would expect savages would act. Am I do- 
ing injustice if I surmise that there is, even 
among some English officers, a confused, unac- 
knowledged idea that different methods of treat- 
ment will do for people with dark skins than 
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would be suitable for white people? Would 
they think it fitting to treat white people as 
felons for hesitating or failing to promise pay- 
ment of a tax? No one would say seriously, if 
they considered the matter, that savage methods 
are fit for us to use, even if we are dealing with 
savages. We impose restrictions and 
liabilities upon them: Reciprocally, we are 
morally bound to do no violence to their rights, 
If the officers dealing with the Hut Tax had kept 
hold of such rudimentary principles, troubles like 
those which have been seen would not have oc- 
curred. They would not have confcunded civil 
liability with crime. ‘The obligations of the 
Chiefs would have been discussed and worked 
out by civil methods. . Some change in 
the law might have been found necessary, but 
then a civil war, with its disastrous and dismal 
consequences, would not have been the sequel.” 


The great significance of this lies in the 
opening clauses, what follows being mere- 
ly the illustration and development of the 
two thoughts that primitive races must be 
governed by settled laws, and that no great- 
er mistake can be made than to suppose 
that “any kind of a law will do for the 
dark places of the earth.” The application 
to our new possessions is too obvious to 
need more than the suggestién. The Fili- 
pino revolt as an. organized attempt is 
broken. In the guerilla warfare that we 
have now to face there will be no stronger 
element of success than the conviction on 
the part of the people that they will be dealt 
with fairly and justly; that there will be 
no effort at reprisals; that what we want 
is peace, based upon right dealing with all. 
If the villagers can be convinced of this, lit- 
tle by little the guerilla bands will disinte- 
grate, and we shall have genuine peace and 
long prosperity. 





Native Unrest in South Africa. 


It will probably be a great surprise to the 
bishops and members of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this country t0 
learn that they are suspected of fomenting 
a rebellious spirit among the natives of South 
Africa against the British Government; yet 
such is the fact, as we learn from a writer in 
The Nineteenth Century, who discusses the 
“Native Unrest in South Africa.” We were 
not unacquainted with the’ activity, both ia 


. 
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Liberia and South Africa, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which the writ- 
er of the article, Mr. EH. M. Green, whom we 
take to be a missionary of the Church of 
England, calls the ‘“ American Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” doubtless deceived by the 
usual contraction, A. M. E. He tells that 
Bishop Turner, of this ‘‘ American ” Church, 
has visited South Africa and the Transvaal, 
and has there persuaded many Kaffir mem- 
bers of the Wesleyan Church that as they are 
not allowed equal treatment with whites in 
the churches and have little chance of eccle- 
siastical advancement, they should set up a 
Church of their own. Accordingly he organ- 
ized there a branch of the A. M. E. Church, 
and consecrated an assistant bishop by the 
name of Dwane, and the new body has great 
success as far north as Pretoria and Johan- 
nesburg. They are called the “ Ethiopians ’’; 
and Mr. Green quotes a Moravian missionary 
as saying: 


“T think in time that it will lead to a native 
rising. The Dthiopians say now that we ought to 
have no white missionaries. When they have 
got rid of them, the next step will be to get rid 
of the magistrates, and there will be a war of 
races.” 


This new Bishop Dwane is a man of excel- 
lent education, who talks English and Dutch 
as well as his native Kaffir, and who has vis- 
ited England and the United States. If we 
remember correctly he was consecrated bish- 
op on the sole authority of Bishop Turner, 
and the act occasioned some little criticism 
among Bishop Turner’s colleagues. But the 
Bishop is an independent, positive man, who 
asks and follows no advice, and is the oldest 
and perhaps the most enterprising of them 
all. He has recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance upon the minis- 
try, as a slave, we believe, in South Carolina. 
It is he who has been urging that his people 
have no chance in this country and should go 
to Africa. He has seen the growth of the 
African M. E. Church in this country to a 
body of 630,000 members, of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church to 520,000 members, and the 
Colored Baptist body to 1,500,000 members, 
and he believes that, in the present condition 
of public sentiment in this country, the only 
chance for self-respecting equality in the 
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Church is to have their own organizations; 
and the same he holds to be true,.and for 
plainer reasons, in South Africa, for there 
the negro suffers under severer restrictions 
than he does in our Southern States. 

But we do not believe that the organization 
of negro denominations in South Africa is 
any menace to the stability of government 
there. In this country there has been noth- 
ing of the sort.. The African Churches are 
no more political bodies than the white 
Churches. They have never been cradles of 
sedition. They have simply been the natural 
expression of protest against the unequal 
treatment which their members have re-- 
ceived. ‘‘ Your people will not worship in 
the same church as our people,” said Bishop 
Dwane to Mr. Green, “and yet you tell us 
that we are all the same in God’s sight.” 
This charge is only too true, says Mr. Green, 
and he tells of the objection made to a black 
man’s coming into the Grahamtown Cathe- 
dral by those ‘who said, “I thought this was 
a church for white people.” The South Af- 


rican negro has no vote, no representation; 
he must carry a pass wherever he goes, and 


is not allowed to be out of quarters at night. 
He is treated badly enough in Cape Colony 
and Natal, and worse in the Transvaal. Said 
a gray-haired headman to Mr. Green: “ The 
land of our birth is oftentimes to us a land 
of tears. We can never please ourselves, we 
must always do the pleasure of others.” In 
a denomination of their own they can at least 
please themselves. The educated Kaffir of 
to-day is on a very different footing from the 
Kaffir in his original state. There are among 
them many farmers of standing, as well off 
and as cultured as their white neighbors. 

There is no danger to the British Govern- 
ment in South Africa from this Ethiopian 
Church, but there is and ought to be danger 
from the oppression of one race by another. 
Let the pass system be abolished, let a de- 
cent, educated Kaffir have the same right of 
suffrage and travel as a white man, and there 
will be no more loyal people to be found any- 
where. While we do not believe in separate 
colored Churches, we are not inclined to re- 
gret that Bishop Turner has organized an 
African Methodist Church in South Africa. 
But we believe it will make for peace, not a 
war of races, 
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THE office of Vice-President was never 
more acceptably filled than by the late Mr. 
Hobart. From the leading Senators opposed 
to him in politics comes the testimony that 
he was an ideal presiding officer, who com- 
manded the respect of all by his absolute 
fairness and his exceptional ability as a par- 
liamentarian. With this respect there was an 
affectionate regard for the Vice-President in 
all parts of the chamber. But while testi- 
mony as to the satisfactory performance of 
the formal duties of his office may indicate 
the character and attainments of Mr. Hobart, 
it does not direct attention to that practical 
wisdom or sound judgment which made him 
the trusted and intimate adviser of the Pres- 
ident, as in years past it had made him the 
adviser of the managers of scores of impor- 
tant commercial and industrial undertakings. 
This wisdom did not make Mr. Hobart cold 
or unattractive. On the contrary, he was a 
lovable man whose qualities drew to him 
hosts of warm friends. It is the exception, 
rather than the rule, that a Vice-President 
should be an intimate associate and trusted 
adviser of the President. Such were the rela- 
tions between Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hobart, 
and for this reason the latter was’ not an 
officer who exerted no influence. His con- 
nection with the retirement of Secretary Al- 
ger directed public attention to the Presi- 
dent’s regard for his judgment and diplo- 
matic skill. It is now recalled that there 
fell to him in February last a rare opportun- 
ity for the exercise of a Vice-President’s pow- 
er in the Senate, for by his casting vote he 
defeated the Bacon resolution, which dis- 
claimed for the United States a purpose to 
hold the Philippines and required a recogni- 
tion of the independence of a Filipino Gov- 
ernment. The nation has lost an exception- 
ally competent officer, whose thorough equip- 
ment for public service was beginning to be 
seen throughout the land as it had long been 
recognized in his own State. 





AGUINALDO is in flight and hiding, his 
mother and child are captured, his cabinet 
are dispersed or are prisoners, the insurrec- 
tion is broken up into bands of guerillas, 
our troops occupy the whole of North Luzon, 
and go, now that the rain will let them, 
wherever they please, and all that is left to 
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do is to gather up the fragments that no 
rebels be left. In South Luzon the insurrec- 
tionists are changing to amigos, and the next 
great island of Mindanao begs permission to 
surrender to the commander of a baby gun- 
boat. Now that the insurrection is break- 
ing up, perhaps quite broken up, we see that 
Congress is likely to have in hand the duty 
of assuring a form of civil government for 
ten million people in the Philippine Islands, 
as well as for a million in Porto Rico and 
twice as many in Cuba. We would have the 
people hold Congress to this duty. We be- 
lieve the President feels the responsibility, 
and not an utterance of our Government has 
fallen short of its appreciation of the neces- 
sity and duty of providing self-rule, as far 
as possible, for the people. Indeed we have 
been quick, under the advice of President 
Schurman’s Commission, to establish civil 
government wherever we could under na- 
tive officials. But this has been all under 
the military régime, at the bare will of the 
President. Now Congress must speak its 
word, and give its promise and its orders 
which will not be misunderstood. 





Our State Department has done well to re- 
mind the European Powers that the United 
States intend to look after their own inter- 
ests in China, and that political movements 
which may involve danger to treaty rights 
will not be allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
action has apparently taken them by sur- 
prise, with the exception of Great Britain, 
and they are somewhat slow in defining their 
positions. This is perhaps not unnatural un- 
der the circumstances. Hitherto Russia and 
England have seemed to have the game prac- 
tically in their own hands, for the interests 
of France and Germany are limited and local, 
and now to have a third party, and so insist- 
ent a party too, come in is a little disturbing. 
England smiles approval. Russia, however, 
scowls dissent, and some seem to be sur- 
prised, assuming that Russia’s traditional 
friendship for this country will bring her 
into line with our policy. Possibly in time 
they will learn that Russia’s friendships are 
gauged solely by her own interests, meaning 
by that the extension of her empire. She is 
very willing to be on cordial relations with 
us sq long as we do not hinder her extension, 
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but the moment our interests clash with hers 
friendship will cease. And those interests 
must clash. There can be little sympathy 
between the two. 





WE must give room to this reminiscence of 
Sidney Lanier’s college days, from his class- 
mate and friend, Mr. William L. LeConte, of 
Quitman, Ga: We are indebted for it to 
Prof. H. Clay Wysham, of the University of 
California, another musical friend of La- 
nier’s: . 

My knowledge of and intimacy with Sidney 
Lanier began in the year 1857 when we were 
students together and room-mates at Oglethorpe 
University, a Presbyterian college near Milledge- 
ville, then the capital of the State of Georgia. 
He was then a youth of about seventeen years 
of age. 

One striking quality of the young man then, 
and dtring the subsequent years of our in- 
timacy, was the absolute purity of thought and 
language that pervaded his daily life, and this 
“cleanness of tongue” was a tie that held and 
drew me closer to him as the years passed by. 

Strange to say there was no precocious poet- 
ical talent displayed at this period of his life. 
My intimacy was very close, as he had but few 
intimates, and frequently we would wander off 
to the quiet of the woods, where we could ex- 
change confidences undisturbed, and upon these 
walks he would try to give vent to the fancies 
teeming through his brain; the result was the 
veriest doggerel imaginable. The gift—the 
wonderful talent—was there, but he could not 
clothe in words the heavenly visions that he 
could see floating in the air. 

But music /—here indeed was his means of 
expression ! Among the students upon the 
campus it was an easy matter to organize an 
orchestra. From my first knowledge of him 
his flute-playing was wonderful, and many of 
the pieces we played together were of his own 
composition. 

Frequently a spirit of improvisation would 
sieze upon his soul, and off he would launch 
with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, and only 
my intimate knowledge of the lad would enable 
me to follow him with a guitar accompaniment. 
Of course none of this was what would be 
called classical music, but it certainly was 
harmony, and that of a high order. 

Our dear old President, Dr. Sam Talmage 
(an uncle of the celebrated T. De Witt Tal- 
mage) loved him as his own child, and could 
hever refuse our request for a relaxation of the 
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rules, with permission to serenade the girls in 
the near-by city, if Sidney preferred the re- 
quest. 

He had no enemies, but was universally be- 
loved by his fellow-students, they being drawn 
to him by his sweet and tender spirit. 





WE have liked many things about Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama; but we are not sorry 
to learn that he is not likely to be re-elected. 
He is now appealing to the race prejudice, 
and in a late joint debate he said: 

“TI favor taking the suffrage entirely away 

from the negro. I have never felt that the An- 
glo-Saxon blood can ever be pacified, can ever 
be satisfied when an inferior race, the most in- 
ferior, I am sorry to say, that God ever made, 
has been lifted up by the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and placed on a po- 
litical equality with yourselves-and myself. I 
am not satisfied or content, nor will I be, until 
this great crime is righted.” 
What we do not understand is what he 
would do with people half or three-quarters 
of whose blood is Anglo-Saxon. Senator 
Morgan's correct position on expansion will 
not atone for his cruel slander of the very 
people whose toil made Alabama rich. 





Wuat Prof. St. George Mivart insists 
upon must not be obscured. In his now famous 
letter to the London Times he was not so ab- 
surd as to declare that the Pope ought to 
have interposed with respect to the guilt or 
the innocence of Captain Dreyfus. What he, 
as a Catholic and the most distinguished 
Catholic scientist in Great Britain, hoped 
was that the Pope might rebuke certain wild- 
ly bitter writers who were making this a re- 
ligious question and might recall to their 
minds the elementary principles of justice. 
He also wishes Catholics to learn that the 
utterances of the Congregation at Rome are 
far from infallible, and he does not hesitate 
to refer to the condemnation of Galileo, The 
Catholic writers of England have jumped 
upon him, but he replies that he has no doubt 
that the “ Ultramontanes desire ardently 
that the Galileo case should be forgotten.” 
But he tells them that this is not likely, 
“since it, and it alone, affords an absolute 
demonstration that lovers of truth must not 
pin their faith on congregational utterances.” 
Professor Mivart shows great courage, and is 
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in the line of what is really safest for the 
Catholic Church. 





....We have faith enough in the intelli- 
gence of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
be confident that not one single subscriber 
was fool enough to be caught by the scheme 
of the “ Franklin Syndicate,” which has been 
flooding the country with advertisements of 
10 per cent. a week on investments. The 
“ Syndicate ” has received hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of money, and the re- 
puted head of it has run away with what 
money he could carry. Such frauds are suc- 
cessful over and over again because the 
number of stupid dupes is unlimited. We are 
glad that in this case the authorities broke 
up the game before it had run its full course. 
Let it be understood that whatever invest- 
ment offers more than a moderate profit is 
either dangerous or fraudulent. 

...-It is pure political noise when a num- 
ber of Catholic papers attack our. Govern- 
ment for establishing “ non-sectarian ”’ pub- 
lic schools in Porto Rico and Cuba. Says 
one of them, which ought to know better: 

“Could a more monstrous wrong, a more out- 

rageous injustice than the imposition of such 
schools upon Catholic Cuba and Porto Rico be 
imagined! And what makes the matter all the 
more shameful is the fact that it is under the in- 
structions and by the orders of the Government 
of this country that this wrong and this injus- 
tice are to be done.” 
Does it not know that this is the kind of 
schools that have all along been in these is- 
lands, as they have in France! Why, the 
people would accept no other. 

....-It is not easy to say just the right thing 
about the transaction by which Admiral 
Dewey, in the exuberance of a young honey- 
moon, made over to his wife the house which 
the people had given him by popular sub- 
scription. We do not wonder that it seemed 
at first as if he had forgotten his duty to the 
son of his first marriage, in giving the deed 
to the second wife, who needed no such pro- 
tection. But hardly had a little storm of 
protest broken out before the public learned 
that the wife had deeded the house over to 
the son, and had made him her heir. We 
want to say that Admiral Dewey’s inter- 
viewed protest against hasty public misjudg- 
ment showed a manly sensitiveness, 
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....Captain Leary, the Governor of Guam, 
seems to be a real Irish daisy. The way he 
makes his business as humorous as it is seri- 
ous is enough to make Americans smile and 
Guamians virtuous and happy. He will have 
no lazy tramps. Every man without a regu- 
lar occupation is required to raise food 
enough to support him, and must have “at 
least twelve hens, one cock and one sow.” 
That is business. If they have no land, it 
will be given them, and they must work and 
not beg. It is not for us to judge the prim- 
itive conditions which justify these orders, 
but we believe in putting a sensible man in 
command and letting him have pretty free 
swing. 


...-.Do our people know that Canada ‘has in i 


McGill University, at Montreal, an institu- 
tion nearly as well endowed as Yale, and 
which owes its development from an insig- 
nificant broken-down school to the energy of 
Sir William Dawson, who died last week? 
Lord Strathcona has, within fifteen years, 
given it three million dollars, and very large 
gifts have come from other patrons whom 
Principal Dawson inspired. He was a fine 
geologist as well as educator, altho his most 
famous discovery, that of the eozoon in the 
Lawrentian rocks, has not beén accepted. 
He never allowed his geology to interfere 
with his faith in the Bible. 

...If there be any enemies of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in this country they 
will hope that Bishop Potter will fail in his 
mission to Hawaii, to persuade Bishop Willis, 
the bitter anti-American Bishop of Honolulu, 
to resign. A good American bishop there 
would do much for his Church, where Bishop 
Willis has been a stumbling-block. 

...-In.a few days Lord Kitchener will pro- 
claim that the Nile Valley and all the Sudan 
is opened to travel and business, and the 
railroad will then be completed to Khartim. 
The development of Africa is simply amaz- 
ing, and the conclusion of the South African 
war will give it a fresh impulse. 

....In our American exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition there is to be, we are sorry to 
say, a special negro department. We have 
no sympathy with the idea, and wish that 
negro products might be merged with those 
of other people. Why carry the color line to 
Paris ? 
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Thanksgiving. 
By James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


A NatTion’s Thanksgiving ! What a beau- 
tiful sentiment ! Seventy millions of people 
at the call of their Chief Magistrate forsak- 
ing their secular pursuits and crowding the 
temples to sing and pray their gratitude to 
the Deity! Alas! a sentiment as empty as 
most of the temples will be on Thursday ! 
The holy day is chiefly a holiday. The race, 
the game, the matinee, the feast—these our 
thanksgiving liturgy ! 

Perhaps God will forgive us. We parents 
take the hilarity of the children—if they are 
little or thoughtless—in lieu of ‘‘ Thank you.” 

Yet He asks our thanks. A neighbor found 
his recreation during the hot summer in re- 
furnishing his home to delight his loved ones 
on their return from vacation. The. parlor 


gleamed with new pictures, and every cham- 


ber had its souvenir of thoughtfulness. He 
said: “It paid to see their enjoyment. But 
one thing broke me all up. My little dot 
climbed into my lap and kissed me and said, 
‘Papa, you was weal good, wasn’t you?’ 
She was the only one that said so. Bless her 
heart !” 

The least thing you or I can do to show 
that we are thankful is to say so. If you are 
a Christian, that means a confession of your 
faith in the goodness of God. If you are not 
a Christian and only a deist, then emulate, 
if you do not imitate, the boy Goethe, who 
made a tiny altar, put on it some combusti- 
bles, and placed it in the window where the 
sun’s rays would make them flash. 

Try also to feel grateful. A class of deaf 
mutes was asked for a definition of gratitude. 
One wrote, “ Gratitude is the memory of. the 
heart.” Noah Webster could not beat that. 
To kindle a sense of thankfulness we have 
only to think. Rubbing will set dry sticks on 
fire; certainly heart fibers will do as much un- 
der the friction of purposeful remembrance. 
An old man could not come to church; so he 
spent the morning in recollecting the events 
of his life. It was his last worship on earth. 


Two days later he was gone. Some of us are 
going out of life like boorish guests who de- 
part without thanking their host. 

Do sométhing to show your gratitude. Has 
the year been prosperous? Help somebody 
who is in need. Has your faith comforted 
you? Tell it to somebody who is staggering 
under his load without your assurance of the 
divine love. Edwin Booth, after a terrible 
bereavement, wrote to a friend: “ Oh, that I 
could give you the full companionship of the 
love of God as I have felt it since Mary’s 
death, the peace that has filled my soul, and 
the strength that has flowed steadily into it 
since that terrible day!” Did he give the 
companionship of God? Nay, that is for 
God himself to give; but he led the way into 
the house of comfort where God always 
lives and waits to bless all who will become 
guests of his affection. Are you grateful for 
1899? Try to lift somebody else into the 
sunshine. Sir John Lubbock tells us that 
ants will drop the load of sweetness they are 
conveying to the nest and carry in any 
wounded or sick ant. “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider his ways, and be wise.” 

Especially keep the vows of the year. King 
Richard Coeur de Lion used to tell his com- 
rades this story, as we find it in old Roger of 
Wendover’s Chronicles: A pit had been dug 
to entrap wild beasts. A rich Venetian while 
hunting fell into it. He found at the bottom 
a lion and a serpent. Seeing that he was a 
companion in misery they did not harm him. 
A poor woodcutter going by, the Venetian 
begged his assistance in escaping, promising 
to give him a rich reward. When the ladder 
was let down the lion and the snake got out 
first, and crouching at the woodcutter’s feet 
roared and hissed their gratitude. Afterward 
the lion brought to the woodcutter’s cottage 
a dead goat; the serpent brought a precious 
stone, and laid it on his deliverer’s dinner 
plate. The Venetian failed to remember the 
poor man, until the judges of Venice, shamed 
by the story of the grateful beasts, compelled 
their townsman to fulfill his promise even to 
the extent of half the rich man’s fortune. 
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A yarn? Yes, but one of those yarns that 
Great-hearts like to tell. Your experience, 
my friend, during the year past has been ex- 
ceptional if you have not cried out a promise 
from the bottom of some pit, Give your 
whole life in gratitude to God, who has given 
you everything. At the temple of Ascula- 
pius those who were healed always left some 
testimonial to the divine healer. Where life 
had been saved it was customary for the 
beneficiary to present his full statue in 
stone, wood, ivory or silver. The custom 
shows a premonition in noble souls of the 
duty which the Apostle enjoins of making 
one’s self a living sacrifice to Him “in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” 

The shadows of the falling year remind us 
of the time when our earthly joys will be gone. 
Would you perpetuate them? George Eliot 
says of these passing delights: ‘‘ Tho perish- 
able as to their actual existence, they will be 
embalmed to eternity in the precious spices 
of gratitude.” No gift of God has only pres- 
ent value. The happiness it brings now is 
only the glisten on the coin; the real metal 
does not perish if its’ luster passes off. It 
may be reminted for our use in another realm 
of being, but its value is in the fact that it 
was mined for us from the heart of the Infi- 
nite. 

Thanksgiving Day is only our annual time 
for saying grace at the table of eternal good- 
ness. 

East Orancg, N, J. 





The Methodist Missionary 
Committee. 


By H. K. Carroll, LL.D. 

THE annual meeting of this body which, 
in the opinion of many, ought to be called a 
Conference rather than a committee, was 
held in Washington, November 15th to No- 
vember 21st. It is composed of the bishops 
of the Church, the Secretaries and Treasur-; 
ers of the Society, one representative from 
each of the 14 districts in which the annual 
conferences of this country are grouped, 
and 14 representatives of the Board of Man- 

Z agers. Half of the latter are laymen. The 
bishops, who are superintendents of the en- 
tire Church, visiting the foreign missions as 
well as holding the annual conferences at 
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home, are always prepared to report upon 


the condition, needs and prospects of the va-° 


rious fields. The representatives of the dis- 
tricts take particular pains to inform them- 


selves as to the requirements of the home 


missions within the bounds of their respec- 
tive districts. The representatives of the 
Board are, of course, familiar with all those 
matters which have to do with the admin- 
istration of the Society. The function of the 
General Committee is to consider the needs 
of the various missions and make appropria- 
tions to them. It has the exclusive power of 
establishing new missions or discontinuing 
existing missions. The entire work of ad- 
ministration is committed to the Board of 
Managers, which meets monthly in the city 
of New York. On motion of Bishop Fitz- 
Gerald it was voted to ask the General Con- 
ference to consider the propriety of chang- 
ing the designation, ‘‘ The General Mission- 
ary Committee” to “The General Mission- 
ary Conference.” 

The Committee met under very pleasing 
auspices. The treasurer had a very satis- 
factory report to make. In the first place, 
the debt, which two or three years ago 
amounted to nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars, had been removed; in the second 
place, there had been an increase of receipts 
over those of the previous year. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $1,236,544, showing 
an advance over the previous year of $54,- 
755. This, however, does not include the re- 
ceipts for the debt, amounting to $63,568 the 
past year, and to $103,355 the previous year, 
the total receipts for 1899 being over $1,300,- 
000, the largest income of any one year dur- 
ing the decade. Of the increase, $11,520 
came from Conference collections; the rest 
from lapsed annuities and other sources. 

The first business of the Committee after 
hearing the report of the Treasurer was to 
fix the amount to be appropriated for the 
next calendar year. The General Confer- 
ence amended the constitution of the So- 
ciety in 1896 so as to prohibit the General 
Committee from appropriating ‘‘ more for 4 
given year than the total income of the So- 
ciety for the year immediately preceding.” 
The purpose of this amendment was to pre- 
vent the creation of a debt. After some 
discussion the Committee decided to fix the 
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amount to be appropriated at. $1,225,000, 
about $11,500 less than the cash receipts of 
the past year. Of ‘this amount $130,000 was 
set apart for miscellaneous purposes, includ- 
ing expense of administration and contin- 
gent and incidental funds, leaving $1,095,- 
000 direct for appropriations to missions. The 
Society having both home and foreign mis- 
sions under its control, appropriations are 
made to both divisions. After discussion it 
was voted to give 42% per cent. of the 
$1,095,000 to missions in the United States, 
and 574% to missions in other countries. 
There was considerable debate upon this 
question. Some members of the Committee 
are in favor of dividing the amount equally, 
others of giving the larger share to the for- 
eign field on the ground that the home mis- 
sions have the advantage in the help they 
receive from the Church Extension, the 
Freedmen’s Aid and other societies which 
operate in the home field. The percentages 
finally adopted gave the majority of the in- 
crease to the home field. 

By a rule of the General Committee the 
domestic and the foreign missions come up 
alternately. Last year the foreign missions 
were first considered; this year it was the 
turn of the domestic missions, and three days 
were spent in making appropriations in the 
home field. There are two general classes 
of missions in the home field, those among 
the foreign-speaking populations and those 
anong the English-speaking. The English- 
speaking populations are further divided 
into the white work in the South, and the 
colored work mostly in the South, and other 
gtoups of conferences formed chiefly on geo- 
graphical lines. The first class of missions 
are among the Welsh, Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, French, Spanish, Chinese and Japa- 
ese, Bohemians and Hungarians, Italians, 
Portuguese and American Indians. Porto 
Rico was added to the Spanish missions, and 
an appropriation,of $6,000, including the spe- 
cial gifts already in hand, was made. ‘The 
conditions of the field were fully represented 
by Bishop Ninde, Dr. Carroll and others. An 
additional appropriation of $5,000 was also 
lade, provided it is raised by special gifts. 
The work of the Society will be begun at 
two points, San Juan and Ponce, and it is 
Probable that a missionary, who will act as 
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superintendent, will be sent to the field with- 
in a very short time. Alaska, where Bishop 
McCabe began a missionary work on his 
own responsibility a few years ago, re- 
ceived an enlarged appropriation and a 
slight increase was made to Utah in con- 
sideration of the great needs of more evan- 
gelical and school work in that difficult field. 
The importance of an advance in missionary 
operations in the centers of population in 
this country was recognized, and half of the 
$22,000 of increase which went to the home 
field was devoted to opening of new work 
and the reinforcement of old work in the 
cities. 
‘ So much time was given to the considera- 
tion of the home field and to general dis- 
cussion on various subjects, that instead 
of a detailed account of the various foreign 
missions, as usual, they were referred to com- 
mittees which apportioned among them their 
share of the increase for the year, and the 
figures as reported to the General Committee 
were accepted. The amount going to these 
missions is $629,625. The missions are in 
China, Japan and Korea, India, Burmah and 
Maiaysia, which now includes the Philip- 
pines, in Scandinavia, Germany, Finland, 
Bulgaria and Italy, and in South America, 
Mexico and Africa. Additional appropria- 
tions to various missions amounting in the 
aggregate to upward of $50,000 were made, 
provided they are specially contributed. 
On Thursday night the President gave a 
reception to the bishops and members of the 
General Committee. The invitations gener- 
ously included many ministers of Washing- 
ton and vicinity of other denominations as 
well as Methodists. The President and Mrs. 
McKinley received the guests, assisted by 
Mrs. Gage and other ladies of the Cabinet 
circle. Nearly all the members of the Cabi- 
net were present, together with Admiral 
Dewey and his bride, who held a levee on 
their own account in the East Room. The re- 
ceiving party stood in the Blue Room, and 
refreshments, an unvsual feature, were 
served in the dining room. The occasion was 
greatly enjoyed, and the General Commit- 
tee took pains to convey to the President its 
appreciation of his kindness and curtesy. 
The President expressed his regret that the 
pressure of public business prevented his at- 
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tending any session of the General Commit- 
tee. 

The annual meetings of the Committee are 
held in different parts of the country with 
the purpose of giving Methodists of leading 
cities an opportunity to learn for themselves 
how the missionary operations of their 
Church are conducted and to listen to re- 
ports of bishops and others who give spe- 
cial information of the condition, needs and 
prospects of the various fields. Last year 
the meeting was-held in Providence, the 
year before it was in Philadelphia, and the 
year before that in Detroit. It has been as 
far West in the last decade as Denver, and 
as far Eust as Boston. Next year it is to be 
held in the city of New York. 

There is little opportunity for general mis- 
sionary meetings of a popular character ex- 
cept on Sunday, when missionary sermons 
are preached in the pulpits by members of 
the Committee and returned missionaries, of 
whom a few attend the sessions of the Com- 
mittee. In Washington there were four 
mass meetings in different sections of the 
city Sunday afternoon. These were well at- 
tended. 

One of the last acts of the Committee was 
the adoption of a series of strongly worded 
resolutions offered by Bishop Warren, call- 
ing upon the House of Representatives to ex- 
pel Brigham H. Roberts as a representative 
of Utah, and asking both Houses of Con- 
gress to submit a Constitutional amendment 
prohibiting polygamy. The resolutions were 
adopted by a rising vote. 





While there is less in- 
tensity in the discus- 
sion of the ritualistic 
question in England than before this de- 
cision, there is no less earnestness, and it 
is perhaps in truth more serious. The phase 
now most prominent is the possibility of a 
rigid application of the Act of Uniformity 
to other matters in regard to which there is 
no discussion at present. If that act is ab- 
solute in one case, why not in all, and if so 
enforced would make the saying of, “ Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord” before the Gospel ille- 
gal. In view of this a petition has been ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 


The Archbishop’s 
Decision 
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signed by a large number of clergy, includ. 
ing Canons Gore, Scott Holland, Mowberley 
and Newboldt, Dean Luckok, Professor 
Sanday, of Oxford, and others, calling for 
a more liberal interpretation of that act. The 
petition affirms (1), that the rigid interpre. 
tation was not accepted even at that time; 
(2), that many important details practiced 
and even enforced, were without any rubric. 
al direction under the act; (3), that the Com. 
mon Law and Usage of a Church should al- 
ways be considered in their place, by the 
side of the statute law, and the interpreta- 
tion given to the rubrics should be as wide 
and as free as their language permits. This 
receives the hearty support of the Guardian, 
the champion of the more liberal element, 
tho scarcely a Broad Church paper. It has 
been and is loyal to the Archbishops, and has 
steadily counseled submission to their de 
cision, even by those who felt greatly ag- 
grieved by it, and who were convinced of 
the fallacy of the argument. It sees, how- 
ever, great danger in lack of elasticity in 
applying principles, believing earnestly that 
there should be room in the Church for wide- 
ly differing practices and opinions. There 
is some talk of the bishops taking action 
looking toward enforcement of the decisions 
and punishment by fine or imprisonment of 
those who prove contumacious. This is 
looked upon as very ill-advised; as sure to 
identify a still larger number with the op- 
position to the decision, and as likely to pre 
cipitate a conflict whose result no one can 
foresee. 





Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch is 
an accepted English literary 
critic of high character, and 
he writes an article for The Speaker, calling 
attention to the length of time during which 
the Revised Version has been now before the 
public, and asking whether it is not time to 
have it accepted as standard. He does not 
pretend to be a scholar of the original lan- 
guages, but he does claim to know good 
English; and he gives his testimony that in 
the Old Testament, at least, the English ! 
excellent, quite as good as that of the Old 
Version; and he approves, with the exceP 
tion of the two words in the Song of Bole 


The Revised 
Version 
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mon, of the American revisers’ corrections. 
In this country the Revised Version is used 






very largely in the churches, and ought to 
replace the Old Version in Bible classes and 
in all careful study of the Bible. 





American students going to 
Paris will be interested to 
know that they may find in 
the center of the Quartier Latin a comfort- 
able and attractive place where to meet their 
French fellows, and to feel at home while in 
the great city. It is a club of French Prot- 
estant students, Cercle des Etudiants Prot- 
etants, founded a few years ago, by a schol- 
arly and distinguished minister, Rev. Jean 
Monnier, who has done a great work among 
the young men of the University of Paris. 
Intended to bring together in a spirit of 
Christian brotherhood the French Protestant 
students and to deter them from the ques- 
tinable attractions of the “ cafés” and con- 
cert halls, it has enlarged its scope and is 
now an important institution, which has 
been of great benefit to young men, both 
French and foreign. It is open to all Eng- 
lish-speaking members of the University, the 
anual subscription being only two dollars. 
The club is located at 46 Rue de Vaugirard, 
ight opposite the Luxembourg, and has 
rading rooms with the most important 
English and French publications, and a large 
library, and its French student members in- 
ude some of the élite of the University. 


Student Life 
in Paris 





From a number of quar- 
ters there have come to us 
inquiries and complaints 
in regard to the strictures upon missions in 
Stafford Ransome’s “Japan in Transition.” 
Mr. Ransome’s statements are so absurd 
that they should carry their own refutation 
is indicating absolute ignorance of missions. 
He reminds us of the man who claimed that 
there were no Christians in India, because he 
had never seen one, to which a missionary 
retorted that there could be no tigers in In- 
tia, because, having resided there more years 
than the other man had weeks, he had never 
“en one. Mr. Ransome says it is the custom 
ot missionaries to include in their returns 
“every Japanese who raises no objection 
being called a Christian,” a statement 
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which is absolutely false. While the number 
of nominal Christians is thus, he says, large, 
there is not more than one in a hundred 
thousand who is a real Christian. Yet there 
are several churches which support them- 
selves entirely and do a large amount of out- 
side work, with a larger membership than 
the 420 that this proportion would give. He 
puts the number of missionaries at 2,000, 
more than three times the actual number. 
The simple fact is that Mr. Ransome, while 
speaking well in regard to topics on which 
he is naturally conversant, has accepted the 
poorest kind of trash on matters of which he 
was ignorant. It is an unfortunate fact that 
there are a number of writers, fortunately 
fewer than in past years, who seem to think 
that they can get just conceptions of mis- 
sion work from its avowed enemies with- 
out making any effort to investigate for 
themselves. If Mr. Ransome had been will- 
ing to spend a little time with the mission- 
aries and the native pastors, many of them 
finely educated men, he never would have 
written what he did. 





This Crusade in Ausiria 
continues, but is developing 
some strange phases of the- 


“ Away - 
from Rome ”’ 


ological and _ ecclesiastical policy. The 
late Cultus Minister of Prussia, Dr. 
Boise, had forbidden the clergymen 


of that country to give any encourage- 
ment to the movement, and the Superior 
Consistory, the highest church officials of 
the land, has done the same—all for polit- 
ical reasons and again indicative of the doubt- 
ful blessings of State and Church being 
united. As a result none of the scores of 
theological graduates in Prussia who have 
not been able to secure appointment at home 
because the supply here exceeds the demand, 
are permitted to accept calls to the newly 
organized Protestant congregations in Bo- 
hemia and German Austria, where they are 
so sorely needed. Indeed Germany has sent 
no help in the shape of men except a few 
candidates from Saxony and Bavaria, be- 
cause political interests are at variance with 
the religious. On the other hand, the leaders 
of the agitation themselves have given 
preachers to understand that they are not 
anxious to have any but “liberal” pastors, 
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and are not willing to exchange the slavery 
of Roman Catholic dogma for that of Prot- 
estantism. The chief organ of the agitation, 
the Rundschau, recently stated that the move- 
ment signified not only the freedom from 
Rome, but also the deliverance of all free- 
thinkers from’ positive creeds and doctrines, 
and advocated a non-evangelical propaganda. 
Recently a brochure appeared in Vienna, en- 
titled “The Away from God Movement.” 
That the positive elements are not asleep is 
also evident. A correspondence card was late- 
ly widely used in Austria containing the pic- 
ture of the Poet Grillporger and the words: 
“The Roman Catholic Church has poisoned 
Austria. If we had had the Gospel during the 
past 200 years we would be the leading peo- 
ple of Germany. Now there is nothing left 
us except our abilities in music and the Con- 
cordat.” The Government has excluded this 
card from the mails. 





A distinguished American 
scholar, who succeeded to 
Tischendorf’s position and 
work in Germany as student of the text of 
the New Testament, writes us: 


Dr. Isaac H. Hall, in a review of the third 
part of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek 
New Testament in THE INDEPENDENT, June 7th, 
1894, p. 734c, said that there were “ numerous 
[Syriac] Gospels of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries to be found in America,” and “ cer- 
tainly one other” copy of the Armenian Gospels. 
There are doubtless in America a number not 
only of Syrian and Armenian, but also of Greek 
and Latin and Arabian, perhaps Coptic, Ethi- 
opic and Persian New Testament MSS., which 
have not yet been cataloged in books upon the 
New Testamefit text. It would give me much 
pleasure if every one who knows of such MSS. 
would send me as speedily as possible a descrip- 
tion of them for the revision of my lists. 'Amer- 
ica would then fill a larger space in the lists and 
increase the chances for turning the tide of 
scholarly research toward her shores. 


A Request 
for Manuscripts 


CasPaR RENE GREGORY. 
Naunhofer Strasse, Marienhthe, 
Leipzig, Stétteritz, Germany. 

We add our hearty indorsement of this 
request. Perhaps Professor Gregory does 
not know that Professor Moore, of Andover, 
and Professor Gottheil, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, are engaged in preparing a catalog of 
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Oriental manuscripts in America under the 
direction of the American Oriental Society. 





The remarkable discovery 
in the closet of an old 
synagog in Cairo, where 
wornout books and manuscripts had been 
thrown for a thousand years, of two-thirds 
of the lost Hebrew original of the apocry- 
phal Book of Ecclesiasticus is exciting a 
great deal of discussion among Biblical 
scholars. It was first issued by Dr. Schech- 
ter, who will soon make his home in New 
York as head of a Hebrew college, and Dr. 
Taylor. They had no doubt that it was the 
long lost Hebrew original of the Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach. But Professor Margoli- 
outh, with great confidence and positiveness, 
declared that it was a translation made in 
Persia, and that it showed Persian peculiari- 
ties. Professor Margoliouth is a stout young 
opponent of the modern critical school, and 
an able scholar, and he used his asserted dis- 
covery to discredit the authority of the high- 
er critics. He said: 

“On the same pages were printed a fabrica- 
tion [the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus] and its two 
sources [the Greek and the Syriac], and yet all 
the critics of Europe mistook the fabrication for 
the source. They could not fix the limits of 6 
and S when they had G and S before them; 
how then can they fix the limits of P and J 
and E [in the Pentateuch] who exist only in 
their reconstructions? ” - 

While the scholars were at first dazed by his 
positive assertion, they have none of them 


The Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus 


‘accepted his theory. In Germany Professors 


Smend, Bacher and KGénig have taken up the 
subject and both reject Professor Margo 
liouth’s hypothesis. In England half a dozen 
scholars take the same position, among them 
Principal Salmond and Professor Bevat. 
The only voice raised in support of Margo 
liouth is M. Levi, of Paris, who thinks this 
Hebrew has been translated from the Syriac. 
The discussion has been a rather heated one, 
owing to Margoliouth’s attack on the critics, 
and especially on Professor Driver. He adds 
his voice to the conservative scholars repre 
sented by Professor Sayce and Professor 
Hommel, who think that the critics have 
gone much too far in rejecting tradition and 
recognizing sources in the Pentateuch and 
other books of the Old Testament, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Gold Standard Legislation. 


Ex-SPEAKER REED’s address on “ The Gold 
Standard ” at the recent annual banquet of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce was a 
significant and influential utterance, because 
it was understood while he held his powerful 
office that he was not convinced of the neces- 
sity or expediency of the currency legisla- 
tion which is now proposed; and also be- 
cause his experience has given him a thor- 
ough knowledge of those “ honest differences 
of opinion ” which may be found, as he said, 
ina Congress representing “a country 4,000 
niles long and 3,000 miles wide.” He now 
speaks for an immediate and decisive affir- 
mation of the gold standard, and we may in- 
fer that in his judgment differences of opin- 
ion in the Republican party no longer pre- 
sent any difficulties ta be overcome. This 
view is supported by reports from Washing- 
ton that every Republican, in the House 
will vote for the Caucus Committee’s bill, 
and that prompt action in the House will 
probably overcome any hesitation on the 
part of a few Senators from silver States. 
Mr. Reed made effective reference to the re- 
cent elections in Iowa and Ohio. It is true 
that Iowa, which he can remember as “ the 
home of the howling dervishes of rag 
money,” is now “as eager as the Atlantic 
seaboard to proclaim the gold standard in 
words which no one but the nation can ever 
tflace;” and the result of the election 
in that State, after a campaign in which 
the currency issue was made _ promi- 
Rent by the Republican party, is most 
tiecouraging. Mr.. Reed remarked that 
in 1896 Ohio gave the candidate of the 
gold standard 40,000 more votes than all his 
opponents received, while in the same State 
this year the Republican candidate had 
nuch less than half the votes cast. He did 
hot think the opposition thus disclosed could 
be united} but this, he remarked, was “a 
chance which had better not be taken.” He 
night well have pointed out, however, that 
the vote in Ohio was affected by local con- 


ditions, while the voters of Iowa were free 
to consider national issues. A popular pro- 
test against bosses and boss methods re- 
duced the vote of each of the great parties 
in Ohio and increased the Jones following. 
We believe there is a considerable gold stand- 
ard majority in Ohio and that it will be dis- 
closed clearly next year. 

While it is true that the Republican party 
will be held responsible, as Mr. Reed said, 
for a failure to enact speedily an affirma- 
tion of the gold standard which shall pre- 
vent any President or Secretary of the 
Treasury hereafter from undermining that 
standard without additional legislation, the 
new currency statute should contain some- 
thing more than a declaration that the 
standard is the gold dollar. There are 
other important provisions even in the short 
bill of the House Caucus Committee. One 
of them is that greenbacks, when once re- 
deemed in gold, shall be reissued only in ex- 
change for gold. That bill also permits na- 
tional banks to issue circulating notes up 
to the par value of their deposited bonds, 
and allows the establishment of national 
banks with a capital of only $25,000. It is 
important that the bill to be presented and 
passed in the House should also provide for 
a separation of the banking or currency 
business of the Treasury Department from 
its other functions by the creation of a 
bureau of issue and redemption, and should 
place the gold reserve or redemption fund 
beyond the reach of Congressional appropria- 
tions for current expenses at times when 
the revenue is insufficient. This was not 
included in the bill which was framed at 
the conference in Atlantic City, we under- 
stand, and may not be a part of the Senate 
Committee’s bill, the provisions of which 
have not been published. It should not be 
left out. The latest reports from Washing- 
ton say that Mr. Henderson (chairman of 
the Caucus Committee), who will be speak- 
er, desires that the currency bill shall be 
passed by the House in the first week of the 
session. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Anti-Rebate Compact. 


By Darwin P. Kingsley, 


Tuirp Vicg-PrREsIDENT OF THE New York Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY. 


THE agreement made between most of 
our life insurance companies in Octo- 
ber, 1895, called the Anti-Rebate Com- 
pact, has always been more or less mis- 
understood. The agreement was made be- 
cause it was known that all reputable com- 
panies deplored the practice of giving re- 
bates, and it was evident that a common 
plan of action would be better than individ- 
ual programs, even tho the same object was 
aimed at. That the united voice of thirty 
companies would be morally much more po- 
tent than the voice of any one company 
was certain, and was in itself reason enough 
for united action. No company that signed 
that agreement supposed that a new power 
had been created which had authority over 
the signatories, and no company understood 
that there was anything but good faith to 
make the action of the companies effective. 
All companies believe that a fearless en- 
forcement of the provisions of the agreement 
would.make it more effective than any 
statute iaw, would make its separate and 
collective decisions as nearly final as any- 
thing could be against such a practice as the 
practice of rebating. 

Much of the misunderstanding current has 
arisen from the appointment of a referee. 
Many people have tried to make out that the 
referee had some peculiar powers. AS a 
matter of fact, he hadn’t any powers. A 
referee seemed necessary because cases of 
alleged rebate might arise about which there 
would be a difference of opinion, and it ap- 
pealed to the moral convictions of all the 
companies as wise to have some disinter- 
ested party pass on the facts. The signa- 
tories so far surrender their usual rights as 
to agree that they would abide by his find- 
ings, but, of course, his judgments had ab- 
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solutely no force except as they were taken 
up by the companies and made effective. 
The agreement was purely voluntary, and 
if any company signed it with reservations 
as to any of its terms, it was an obvious in- 
justice to the other companies, because no 
company was compelled to sign it, and any- 
thing but the fullest compliance with its con- 
ditions meant its gradual disintegration and 
ultimate ruin. I think it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that for a period of from 
six months to a year after this agreement 
was made rebating substantially ceased. 
Most of the companies signing the agree- 
ment took immediate and drastic steps to 
make it effective. They not only proclaimed 
to their agents hostility to the practice, but 
they put in force practical machinery of 
such a character as to make the men in the 
field understand that they meant exactly 
what they said. Unfortunately not all com- 
panies did this, but the agents were uni- 
versally so much impressed with the power 
of this united action that rebating hesitated 
and faltered even among the agents of com- 
panies not issuing specific rules and not 
taking practical measures to drive home the 
truth of what they professed. No better il- 
lustration of the moral power of united ac- 
tion could be cited than the fact that the 
agents of what may be called rebating com- 
panies measurably abandoned the practice 
until such time as they could learn by i2- 
direct means whether their particular com- 
panies were in earnest in signing the col- 
pact. It took a little time for the small 
leaven of insincerity which existed when the 
agreement was made to force its way 
through the moral conviction that followed 
united action, but it was certain to get 
through in time, and to reach the agents 
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who were standing in a listening attitude; 
and as soon as they heard the familiar note 
their old work began and disintegration fol- 
lowed, until to-day the agreement is in grave 
danger, and so far as the referee is con- 
cerned is absolutely ineffective. 

Several companies have withdrawn from 
it, and two meetings made up of rep- 
resentatives of a very considerable num- 
ber of our life companies have been 
held to consider the situation, and another 
meeting will be held some time in Decem- 
ber. It seems to me very wise that time has 
been taken for consideration and discus- 
sion. Notices of withdrawal culminated 
when the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
city on the 19th of October signified its in- 
tention of leaving the compact, and that ac- 
tion by such an important company natu- 
rally compelled consideration of the whole 
case. The tirst feeling among companies in- 
terested on learning of the Equitable’s ac- 
tion was, I think, that the agreement was 
practically dead, and that there was really 
nothing left but for the companies who still 
believed in it, and still supported it, to take 
up the unpleasant and ungrateful task of de- 
cently putting it out of existence. This con- 
clusion was probably too hasty. None of us, 
I think, to a proper degree recognized the 
fact that, after all, the man most interested 
in this question is the one that carries the 
rate book. We forgot that for a period of 
tine, just after the agreement was made— 
say for about twelve .months—the honest 
agent got a little taste of decent meth- 
ods and learned something of the im- 
mMense value to him as well as to his cus- 
tomer of an arrangement which protected 
him from the competition of the adventurer 
and the sharper, which saved him from be- 
ing daily robbed under the guise of respect- 
ability. Better knowledge as to how the so- 
liciting agent feels has made many com- 
panies hesitate to go before the public with 
a1 admission—even tho that admission is 
coupled with the statement that the fault is 
hot theirs—that the only rational and united 
Program of opposition to this evil practice 
has been given up. I have personally be- 
come convinced that if the question of con- 
tinuing or discontinuing the Anti-Rebate 
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Agreement could be submitted to the vote 
of the men in the field who devote their en- 
tire time to soliciting life insurance the ma- 
jority in the negative would be overwhelm- 
ing, and that, too, at a time when opposition 
to the practice seems almost hopeless. 

The situation is, therefore, not simple, and 
a conclusion as to the best line of action is 
not easy. Conditions in the field are such 
as to make it not unnatural for com- 
panies to signify their disgust by a _ no- 
tice of withdrawal, and a compact that 
doesn’t include all the companies will cer- 
tainly be of doubtful value; and yet, on the 
other hand, the serious-minded field worker 
everywhere wants the compact kept in force, 
and if it is abrogated a large body of agents 
in spite of all the companies can say or do 
will construe abrogation as a reversion to 
chaos and an open invitation to rebate at 
wiil. 3 

I have already said that no company was 
obliged to sign that agreement when it was 
made. If any company did not think that re- 
bating was an evil—a real evil, something to 
be feared and fought—it should not have 
entered into that agreement. There was no 
place among the signatories for the cynic 
who says that rebating “in principle differs 
in no respect from the familiar practice of 
all merchants who can afford to, and often 
do, mark down the selling price of all their 
wares at the end of a successful year, or 
other period, to cost or below cost, in order 
to close them out, and yet realize a hand- 
some average profit on their total sales.’ 
There was no place among the signatories 
for the man who says that rebating is only 
another phase of legitimate competition, 
who says that greater liberality in policy- 
contracts is another form of rebating; that 
better business methods, more attractive 
policy forms, greater curtesy in the treat- 
ment of policyholders—all these things are 
to be characterized as varieties of rebating, 
or, together with rebating, they are simply 
tricks of trade and a part of legitimate com- 
petition. 

It is as certain as anything can be that any 
company whose management was of this 
mind should not have signed that agree- 
ment; it was certain from the beginning 
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that any company whose opposition to re- 
bating was colored by such opinions was out 
of place among the signatories. Such a com- 
pany, faced by the loss of considerable vol- 
umes of business through the competition of’ 
rebating companies, would certainly go to 
pieces and drag the compact down with it. 
When I say that exactly the above condi- 
tions and convictions were represented 
among the signatories I have said all you 
will care to print, and I don’t need to say 
any more to make my meaning clear to the 
practical life insurance man who is at work 
in the field to-day. If you put the ques- 
tion as to what companies I have in mind 
to nine out of ten field men as you meet 
them, they will give you the names of the 
companies, and they will probably agree ex- 
actly nine times out of ten. Ninety per 
cent. of the thirty companies originally sign- 
ing that agreement opposed, and still op- 
pose, rebating for good and unanswerable 
reasons. 

We oppose rebating because it is both bad 
morals and bad business. Life insurance is 
business, and more than business. The most 
important side of it is the moral side; the 
strongest plea it makes is moral; the strong- 
est argument it advances is based on a 
man’s duty. The first thing we present to 
the world is a program which calls for even- 
handed justice, which professes to eliminate 
all the ordinary tricks of trade, which bars 
out the bargain-counter. When we offer in. 
surance to a man, the first thing we lay be- 
fore him is a table of rates. Unless we pre- 
sented our business to the man in just this 
way, showing him that for the same policy 
at the same age the rate is exactly the 
same, we couldn’t get a hearing at all. The 
first thing we lay before the man to be in- 
sured is not money, but morals. We pre- 
sent a table of rates; we present a certain 
policy form; we present with it the com- 
pany’s experience, indicating results in cash. 
As to whether that table of rates is higher 
or lower than another company’s, whether 
that policy form is more or less liberal than 
the forms of another company, whether 
those results will probaly be greater or less 
than the results of another company—all 
these questions are legitimate questions of 
competition, but the law says (anticipating 
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the morals of the cynic whose opinions 
we have quoted above) that whatever our 
rates, whatever our policy form, and what- 
ever our results at a given time, all men in- 
sured under the same conditions shall be 
treated alike. Our rates, our policy forms 
and our results may be different from the 
rates, the policy forms and the results of 
another company, but they, must be unvary- 
ing at any given time in our own company. 
Any other theory would admit that a com- 
pany may pay unequal dividends, charge dif- 
ferent premiums, put varying conditions into 
contracts, and pay one death claim in full 
and another in part. 

Rebating is not primarily a question be- 
tween different companies. It is of first im- 
portance to the policyholders of ‘the com- 
pany whose agents practice it, and its im- 
morality begins there. Legitimate competi- 
tion on the points I have cited above may 
make field men grunt and groan and toil, 
but will not make them revolt. What the 
field man objects to is the bad faith, the 
piracy, the thimble-rigging practiced by the 
rebating company. I have said above that 
rebating is bad business as well as bad mor- 
als. It 1s bad business because the pub- 
lic is just old-fashioned enough to insist that 
good life insurance and good morals can’t 
be separated. A man may be induced to 
take a policy that costs him nothing: a good 
many people are being induced to do that 
sort of thing just now; but that doesn’t make 
any difference with the respect he has for 
good life insurance, and it only increases the 
contempt he has for every gift-enterprise. 

One price as a reputation pays even the 
man who sells peanuts; it pays even in bus- 
iness which by average standards isn’t nec- 
essarily based on morality, but in life insur- 
ance it is an absolute necessity. If the old 
agreement is preserved, or a new one is put 
in its place, such action should be taken fear- 
lessly and in the light of what we now know. 
The companies that have been guilty of 
bringing about the present situation have 
gone far toward pulling down the pillars of 
their own temple. We can at least see that 
they are not given such an opportunity 4 
second time, and that so far as possible their 
evil work is confined to their own agents and 
their own policyholders. 


. 
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Pebbles—Puzzlés 


Pebbles. 


“Do you think Congressman Roberts is 
guilty of bigamy, Aunt Melissa?” 
He’s guilty of trigonometry.”—Chicago Record. 


....Y.2: “Do you think Ike ever lies about 
the fish he catches?” 0.: “No, I don’t; but I 
think he lies about the fish he doesn’t catch.” 
Yonkers Statesman. 


....-Mrs. Van Swamp: “ William, dear, as 
you have another chill coming on, will you kind- 
ly hold the baby’s rattle in your hand? It amuses 
the sweet precious so much !—Bazar. 


....*This ham ”—It was the star boarder 
who spoke, and his words were listened to with 
breathless interest—*“ This ham must have been 
cured by Christian science.”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 


.... This is no idle joke,” remarked the edi- 
tor, glancing over it. “What do you mean?” 
anxiously inquired the contributor. ‘“‘ Why, it 
has been worked nearly to death,” smiled the edi- 
tor, returning it.—Puck. 


att -Havine It UNpeERstoop. — Mistress: 
And remember, Mary; I never allow my girls 

to entertain their beaux in the kitchen.” New 
Servant: “Very well, ma’am. What nights 

= your daughter use the parlor? ”’—Chicago 
ews. 


sele'ss Have We any more naval bases at our 
disposal ? inquired the Chinese statesman. 
None,” replied the Government official. “ None! 
Great Woodengod! That leaves us in a fix.” 
How, O Perfumed Sire?” “ Why, an English 
missionary was assaulted yesterday 1 _Puck. 


....-““Did you have a good passage?” was 
asked of a recent traveler. “Fair; but I 
couldn’t sleep. The first three nights I couldn’t 
tell whether to shut the porthole and go to bed, 
or to close the bed and go to the porthole. And 


the last three I spent in reading t 
hws nt Dp g the customs 


....AN APPROPRIATE HyMN.—Two country 
clergymen had agreed to exchange pulpits on a 
certain date. One of them made the following 
solemn announcement to his congregation on 
the Sabbath previous to the event: “ My dear 
brethren and sisters, I have the pleasure of 
stating that on next Sunday morning the Rev. 
Zachariah B. Day will preach for you. Let us 
how sing two verses of hymn No. 489, ‘ That 
~ ge bey bdr pla Come.’” And it took 

n some time to discover why th i 
smiled.—Harper’s Bazar. ices rata. ees 


--I once loved a maiden so comely, 
Whose name was Alicia Cholmondeley ; 
But shortly my thoughts and my dreams 
Were wandering to Wendolin Wemyss. 
And soon my poor heart rose with leaps 
To the bait of Delicia Pepys. 
And next I was lying in pawn 
To the charms of Felicia Strachan, 
Who proved but a faithless deceiver, 
And left me to Adelaide Belvoir. 
Then ere long I implored as a boon 
‘The hand of fair Margery Moon; 
Too soon to be laid on the coals 
By love of Elizabeth Knollys, 
Who caused me to swear like a trooper 
Till I met with my Madeline Cowper. 
She tanght me her charms were a myth— 
So I wedded a plain Mary Smith. 

—Overland Monthly. 


“ Bigamy? © 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Short Line War,” 
by Merwin-Webster. 


CHARADE. 


My first was one of a historic eight; 
My second may express both scorn and hate; 
My whole you see when blows the summer wind, 
And you to rest and doze are much inclined. 

8. 8. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 


How many famous names are given, hinted 
at, or concealed in the following story? 

A more motley crowd never assembled than 
that gathered around the coffin in the ancient 
stone. kirk on the north side of the church hill 
in the good old town of Blackstone to do honor 
te the stern old earl who, with his mother, had. 
in his later days, found a haven from the wild 
storms of life’s winter in the ancestral hall in 
the park on the hill, gray with its covering of 
moss. 

All classes of society, black and white, the 
youngest child as well as the hardy, haggard 
old tenant, came to render their last tribute of 
aifection to the man who had shown himself, 
in so many ways, a lover of his race. 

The miller had left his mill, the baker his 
bread, the cook her dinner, the cooper, the dyer 
and the mason left their work; the fisher his 
nets, the butler his service, the tailor, the 
draper, the gilder and goldsmith their shops, 
and the farmer his barns, to show their respect 
to him, who, coming to them a new man, past 
his prime, had somehow bound all hearts to 
him as witb a cable’s strength. 

Neither knight, abbot nor pope could have 
been more deeply or sincerely mourned. 

The story of his early days, no one knew. 
Whether he had been page or palmer, or dwelt 
among savage tribes, was beyond the ken 
of any walker in the sad procession which 
wended its way on foot down the street, across 
the bridges, over the brooks and marshy land, 
and thro the fields, green in the May sunshine. 

With high aims in life, wealthy, talented, well 
versed in literary lore, very familiar with Scott, 
Dickens, and Shakespeare, seeming to the simple 
villagers wiser and wittier than any other, he 
was a friend to all, not disdaining to cross the 
sills of the humblest homes on errands of mercy ; 
seeking the chambers of sickness and pain, bring- 
ing smiles to sad faces and helps to sad lives. 

Ever loving his mother well, and heeding her 
counsels, he found the key to all hearts. 

H. E. B. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following lines one letter is taken 
from each word and a different one substituted. 

Where it do glossom on thy wield; 

She pierce wings dash thy baked hood ; 
Barred any fold, she grew bills field 

Sheir hearbs do ‘vintre molitude ; 
Fight holds ats husk acloss thy sheet on gay, 
End clack bovember sobs tho seek on pay. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 16TH. 


CHECKERED SQuarE.—1, Trieste; 2, epaulet; 3, 
eastern. 

CHARADE.—Owncr-ship. , 

FinaL Acrostic.—McKinley. 1, William; 2, 
Mt. Blanc; 8, Norfolk; 4, Malachi; 5, Solomon; 6, 
Cornell; 7, Roanoke; 8, I.angley. 

Hour-GLass.—Centrals, Courage. 1, Churchill; 
2, Solomon; 3, Krupp; 4, Fry; 5, Clark; 6, Hodg- 
son; 7, Jefferson. 
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Personals. 


ADMIRAL Dewey has received from a resi- 
dent of Atlanta a letter written many years ago 
by Admiral Farragut which contains the follow- 
ing sentence: “That young Dewey is a very 
promising chap.” 


-...It is reported that the degree of LL.D. 
will be conferred upon President Diaz, of Mexi- 
co, by the University of Pennsylvania in Febru- 
ary next, at the time of the dedication of the 
new building for the Law School. 


-.-.»Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, of Boston, 
from whom Harvard University received Sol- 
diers’ Field, has now added a gift of $150,000, 
to be used for the erection and equipment, in 
Cambridge, of a building for the Harvard Uni- 
versity Club. The corporation offers property 
at the corner of Harvard and Quincy streets 
for the site. The building will be a memorial 
to the Harvard graduates who fell in the war 
with Spain. 


--.-The Jacob H. Lazarus scholarship for 
mural painting was awarded last week in this 
city by a jury of prominent artists to A. T. 
Schwartz, a native of Kentucky, who was for 
three years a student in the Art Academy of 
Cincinnati and for the last three years has pur- 
sued his studies in New York. The income of 
the scholarship fund is $3,000 a year. The win- 
ner of the scholarship has this income for three 
years, in the course of which he must spend at 
least thirty-four months in Italy. 


....The reports of the battles in South Af- 
rica show that the titled families of Great Brit- 
ain are largely represented in the British army 
and have suffered from the rifles of the Boers. 
Among the wounded at the recent battle of Bel- 
mont were Major Dalrymple, second son of the 
Earl of Stair—so highly esteemed by the Queen 
that Her Majesty and the Princess of Wales 
were sponsors for one of his children—and Hon. 
Claude Willoughby, third son of the Earl of An- 
caster, who is related to some of the most prom- 
inent families in England. 


....dames McManes, who died last week in 
Philadelphia at the age of seventy-seven, was for 
many years a very prominent figure in the poli- 
tics of Philadelphia, and exerted much influence 
in 1880 in Pennsylvania and at the Republican 
National convention to prevent the nomination 
of General Grant for a third term. He was 
president of the People’s Bank when it was 
wrecked. in 1898, by the defalcations of Cashier 
Hopkins, and altho his legal obligations on his 


The independent 


holdings of stock did not exceed $125,000, he ex- 
pended $500,000 from his private fortune in pay- 


_ ing every dollar which the bank owed. 


...-Kor more than a quarter of a century 
Mr. C. M. Burton, of Detroit, has been collect- 
ing manuscripts and books relating to the early 
history of that city and of what was known as 
“the Northwest.” He has recently added to 
his great collection all the papers of Gov. Wood- 
bridge, who was secretary of the Territory, Goy- 
ernor of the State and Senator. He now has 
three hundred volumes of manuscript, which are 
at the service of students and others who desire 
to examine them. The Woodbridge collection is 
a very rich one, among its treasures being let- 
ters from Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, 
Fillmore, Taylor, Calhoun, Webster and Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene and many unpublished 
poems of John Trumbull, the author of “ McFin- 
gal.” 

....In response to a proposition from the 
Polytechnic Library Society, of Louisville, Ky., 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to give $125,- 
000 for a free library building in that city, if 
the Society will put its books in it and the city 
will appropriate $10,000 a year for mainte 
nance. The Louisville Post protests against the 
appropriation, saying that Louisville is not a 
pauper city and will neither “build a monv- 
ment to Mr. Carnegie” nor “ tax itself for any 
private corporation.” Mr. Carnegie has offered 
$25,000 for a library building in Tucson, Ariz., 
and $20,000 for one in Newport, Ky. Ait a re- 
cent meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburg he placed at their disposal 
$1,750,000, to be used in erecting new buildings 
and broadening the Institute’s work. 


....A delayed report published a few days ago 
by the Navy Department describes the heroism 
of Ensign Walter R. Gherardi, son of Rear-Ad- 
miral Gherardi, during the terrible cyclone which 
caused so great loss of life in Porto Rico. While 
the storm was at its hight the Ensign, assisted 
by J. J. Jiminez, a civil engineer, undertook to 
rescue nearly 150 immigrants from San Do- 
mingo, who were on a schooner off the beach at 
San Juan, and 75 passengers on the steamer 
“Vasco.” Both the schooner and the steam- 
ship were in imminent danger of destruc 
tion and the schooner went to _ pieces 
soon after the immigrants reached the shore. 
The report shows that more than 200 lives were 
saved by the great exertions of Gherardi and his 
companion. The Wnsign had already received 
medals and other honors for risking his life to 
save several sailors from drowning. 
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